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A NEW ADVENTURE FOR WOMEN 


Editorial Foreword 


‘i ADMINISTRATION of our public 
affairs, generally speaking, has improved since 
the elevation of women to the suffrage. Women 
have secured and are holding with distinction 
posts in the diplomatic service, the federal 
Treasury, the Cabinet. In states, municipali- 
ties, incorporated villages, women voters are 
now active in improving those public facilities 
of school, art, and sanitation that are closely 
related to their age-long experience with the 
routine of the home. This is well. At the same 
time many observers regret that the woman 
voter of today does not exhibit the same fine 
passion of glorious adventure that enabled her 
to carry to conquest her struggle to obtain the 
rights of citizenship. The suffragette is resting 
too comfortably on the oars of victory. 

Among the masculine failures of our social 
order which challenge today the aggressive 
attention of women is the confusion of our 
penal system and the backwardness of our 
treatment of criminals. The police of this coun- 
try are now doing a more effective job in round- 
ing up evildoers than our dilatory courts in 
determining the degree of their guilt. Disci- 
pline in our congested prisons is confused, 
and thousands of inmates subjected to bad 
conditions become a greater menace to society 
subsequent to their release than before their 
commitment. 


ELIZABETH FRY 


Ewcuanp DURING the last century set us 
a noble example of what women can do to clean 
up the prison system of a country. A century 
ago the prisons of England were in greater 
confusion than those of America today. Their 
squalor, their injustice were vividly dramatized 
in the novels of Charles Dickens. Today 
British justice moves with fairness and pre- 
cision, and yet no stone is left unturned to cure 
every curable case and restore it to society. In 
this reform a woman, Elizabeth Fry, was a 
leader. Her name stands out with those of 
the great British prison reformers, John 
Howard and Jeremy Bentham. 

Elizabeth Fry was a family woman with 
many household responsibilities. She began her 
public service in her own neighborhood by 
caring for the poor and the neglected. In 1811 
the Society of Friends acknowledged her as a 
“minister.” She began her prison work in 
Newgate and in 1817 formed an association 
for the improvement of its female prisoners. 
This association brought about the separation 
of the sexes, with female jailers for women, 
proper classification, facilities for education, 
and, above all, useful employment. In 1822 
she opened a house for discharged women 
prisoners. The reform spread. The House of 
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Commons recognized the service of Eliza- 
beth Fry and extended her methods into 
other prisons. She traveled untiringly, visiting 
prisons in Great Britain and Ireland and 
abroad, bringing the sunlight and the sweet 
reasonableness of her Quaker faith into the 
darkest dungeons of Europe. 

In England today the penal system is or- 
derly and uniform. The British Home Office 
maintains wise probation officers in every 
community. Offenders under 17 years of age 
are placed not in a crowded Elmira Reforma- 
tory but in 71 small schools. The largest num- 
ber admitted to any one school is 225, and 
most of the schools are smaller. 


BORSTALIANS 


Ix Enctanp convicted criminals of both 
sexes between the ages of 16 and 23 are care- 
fully examined by experts, and if their cases 
seem curable they are sent not to prison but to 
a training of three years in one of the g so-called 
Borstal Institutions. About 1,000 young peo- 
ple are committed annually to them. As many 
as 400 are detained in one establishment at a 
time, but each institution is — like Harvard 
College — divided into houses whose boys vie 
not only in athletic prowess but in the skill 
they exhibit in learning their trades and in 
their records for good behavior. 

The purpose of a Borstal Institution is to 
teach wayward youths to become self-con- 
tained men. Every Borstal lad on discharge 
must be ready to earn his own living. His 
period of supervision does not end with his 
discharge. When he comes out of Borstal he 
graduates into membership in the Borstal 
Association. This association is not content 
with acting merely as a parole supervisor to 
check up on the behavior of the Borstal 
graduate. It is also concerned with finding him 
a job. Until the reformed felon is honorably 
self-supporting the Association must provide 
him with funds for food, lodging, and clothing. 
Even in these present times of unemployment, 
65 per cent of Borstal graduates are success- 
fully reabsorbed by society. The other 35 per 
cent of tougher cases go back for a second 
training, and of this lot one half ultimately 
makes good. 

Contrast the above system of careful re- 
conditioning of juvenile criminals for society 


with our leading reformatory in New York 
State, where 78.6 per cent of the inmates have 
had previous criminal records and 1,333 young 
men are crowded into quarters built for only 
861. 


FIVE EVILS 


Forgtcn visrrors who inspect our prisons 
find that in physical equipment, in architec- 
ture, electrification, sanitation, our newer 
prisons beat the world. They also praise our 
institutions for women. With this observation, 
with certain laudable exceptions, their praise 
usually ends. Of the faults they see in our penal 
institutions 5 are paramount: confusion, crowd. 
ing, improper classification, inadequate em- 
ployment, unqualified wardens. 

It is not, of course, to be expected that in a 
country as complex as America the treatment 
of prisoners should be as uniform as in Eng- 
land. But the Wickersham Report shows that a 
potential American prisoner, instead of run- 
ning up against the uniform system of a Home 
Office, as in England, is liable to become re- 
sponsible to any one of close on 3,000 in- 
dependent and separate prison authorities. 
There is no excuse even in the name of con- 
stitutional liberty for such an anarchic diffusion 
of power. 

The worst examples of the irresponsibility of 
our prison system are probably our county 
jails. These places are usually smelly and dis- 
orderly hells. Here healthy boys jailed for 
exuberance of mischief are herded with prosti- 
tutes, homosexuals, and hardened convicts. 

These jails too often represent the lowest 
stage of the indecency, contamination, in- 
sanitation which is our elementary concern in 
penal reform. Until they are cleansed and re- 
built and their inmates classified and segre- 
gated from moral infection we should not 
boast too loudly. about the grandeur or 
efficiency of our larger penitentiaries. The 
states must take control of the local jails and 
make them an organic part of their penal sys- 
tems, thereby acquiring the right of inspection, 
which they do not now generally possess. 

The second evil of our prison system — 
overcrowding —is largely a product of the 
third — lack of classification. If we segregated 
our prisoners according to the seriousness of 
their crimes it would not be necessary to herd 
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comparatively harmless offenders within the 
same prison walls as incurable felons. Thou- 
sands of lighter offenders who are now being 
corrupted and incapacitated by daily associa- 
tion with confirmed criminals ought to be em- 
ployed in the open on farms of correction, 
enclosed by no wall except the reward of good 
behavior. 

For generations we have been aware of the 
fourth evil of our prisons — the lack of proper 
exercise and constructive employment. There 
are numerous happy exceptions, at Sing Sing 
and elsewhere. Here adequate reform can be 
accomplished only as a result of national public 
demand. Sentiment aside, common sense dic- 
tates that a prisoner should be treated as a 
human being, not as a numbered machine. 
And in addition the public should demand for 
every prisoner mental training in place of 
idleness and gossip. California conducts an 
admirable university-extension course, under 
the direction of Dean Leuschner, for San 
Quentin. The Editor of THe Forum can ex- 
hibit sheafs of highly intelligent letters ad- 
dressed to him on literary topics from inmates 
of that penitentiary. 

The fifth major evil of our prisons is the 
dearth of competent wardens, warders, and 
jailers. These men should be carefully picked, 
not appointed by political bosses. Congress 
should establish a national West Point of 
criminology for the training of prison employ- 
ees, and only open-minded and humane men 
should be selected. 


ALDERSON 


Wonex in America, like Elizabeth Fry 
in England, are already playing a significant 
part in penal reform. As Superintendent of the 
Federal Industrial Institution for Women at 
Alderson, West Virginia, presides a remarkable 
criminologist, Dr. Mary B. Harris. That in- 
stitution was built in 1927 on the cottage sys- 
tem, with 30 or 40 inmates in each cottage and 
a total capacity of 500. 

There are no walls whatsoever at Alderson, 
and the warders are all women. The women 
inmates are federal offenders. They do all the 
work of the institution. They manufacture 
yearly over 100,000 shirts, which are sold to 
other prisons and are of such good quality 
that they are now in demand from the 


Indian Bureau and the Navy Department. 
During 8 years only 22 women have escaped, 
and they have all been returned. None of these 
escapes has occurred while the women were em- 
ployed in daylight but only in the idleness of 
night. While the institution is unarmed and 
unwalled and the inmates are thus compara- 
tively free to escape, Alderson is not defended 
against possible raids from outside. Hence the 
women of gangsters are incarcerated in the 
walled penitentiary for women in Michigan — 
another example of sane classification. 

The secret of Alderson is proper occupation. 
During the months that 200 male convicts 
from Leavenworth and Atlanta were building 
roads and clearing up the ravages of construc- 
tion there was not a single case of scandal 
among the women inmates. And women felons 
are actually rehabilitated at Alderson. When 
released to freedom or parole the large per- 
centage take up their lives in normal society. 


UP TO THE WOMEN 


Averson Is an example of what women 
can do for penology in America. I do not ad- 
vocate women wardens for prisons for men. 
I do suggest the placing of women on prison 
boards. If women have succeeded so well 
with women why should they not be placed 
everywhere on boards of inspection and reform? 

Here, surely, is a challenge to the club- 
women who have recently been under attack 
for their failure to develop aggressive leader- 
ship. Let a nationwide women’s prison com- 
mittee be formed, with intelligent, clear- 
headed women — especially younger women — 
selected to inspect every prison, reformatory, 
and county jail from coast to coast. And most 
important is local enthusiasm and attack. In 
each locality the women can make sure that 
the local jail is put under scientific regulation 
and that first offenders are sent to houses of 
detention organized on the Borstal plan. If this 
reform is left to the men we will make haste 
altogether too slowly. Let the younger women 
put half the effort and enthusiasm into clean- 
ing up the social pestilence of our prison system 
that their mothers put into getting the vote, 
and the job will be swiftly and properly 


accomplished. 
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Fascism Under the Cross 
BY DAVID CARL COLONY 


Autuor’s Note: — While the writer is not a Ro- 
man Catholic,* that is so only because of his in- 
ability to subscribe to certain purely administrative 
doctrines. Yet he looks upon the Church as his Holy 
Mother. He venerates her teachings and her saints. 
And while the author is convinced that an intelligent, 
reasonably unselfish, democratic capitalism is the 
only economic philosophy consistent with human 
nature, especially human nature in America, this is 
not a defense of capitalism. 

This paper is written only to arouse thinking 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike to the dangerous 
implications of the work of the Reverend Charles E. 
Coughlin; to the fact that the Church, by permitting 
her priest to carry it on, is leaving herself open to 
dangerous accusations and to unwholesome suspi- 
cions. The accusations here enumerated may be en- 
tirely unjustified. The Church has it in her power to 
clear the air. 

Men and women who don’t fear the truth will 
accept this essay in the spirit in which it is offered. 
Those who fear to look at the truth in the penetrating 
light of day may, in time, forgive me. 


, 1s different. Here almost all 
groups proclaiming themselves to be Fascist 
are primarily dues-paying brotherhoods of 
shirt peddlers. But the true American Fascists 
disavow any Mussolini-Hitler leanings. They 
collect no dues except the voluntary offerings 
of the faithful. They sell no shirts. They have 
no passwords. They do not march. They care- 
fully avoid the suspicion of Fascism even in 
their corporate name. Yet they are tremen- 
dously powerful. Their number is rapidly ap- 
proximating ten million. They are known as the 
National Union for Social Justice. Their leader 
is Father Charles E. Coughlin of Royal Oak, 
Michigan. Their professed purposes are very 
similar to the early programs of Mussolini and 
Hitler. Unless checked, their development 
promises to be much like the growth of Euro- 
pean Fascism. They threaten the same dangers 
to America that now beset Italy and Germany. 


*Eprror’s Nore: — Tbe author is a priest of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 


In fact, American Fascism bids fair to be 
very much more dangerous than its European 
counterpart since it marches under neither 
the upraised hand of Il Duce nor the Swastika, 
but under the Sign of the Cross. 

The following excerpts are from the writings 
and sayings of the Fascist leaders of the world. 
They are presented together, without dis. 
tinguishing labels. Their kinship speaks for it. 
self. So close is this kinship that you will have 
difficulty ascribing these quotations to their 
proper sources. Without referring to the foot- 
note, you may be interested in performing this 
experiment in recognition. Your score will be 
low. 


1. Offenders against the interests of the com- 
munity, usurers, profiteers, etc. should be punished. 

2. Usury must be abandoned. 

3- Human rights must be preferred to financial 
rights. 

4. The struggle against international finance . . . 
has become the most important incident in the war 
for freedom and independence. 

5. I hope that you share my confidence in the 
overthrow of the power of international bankers. 

6. Stock exchanges and banks should be national- 
ized. 

7. Is it possible that when every fiber in my 
memory binds me to the working class I should want 
to betray those I am descended from? ... I am 
fighting against the people who want to ensnare you 
by their false and faulty ideas, 

8. We support Capital, but not in order to 
strengthen international capitalism; only to enable 
Capital to ensure a fair life to Labor. 

g. Banks and financial institutions are the 
fortresses of robber barons. 

10. The treasury would have the right to issue 
non-interest bearing bills to finance national works 
such as highways and public buildings. The collateral 
of the new money would be not gold but these same 
highways and buildings. 

11. We do not make violence a school. . . . We 
are violent whenever it is necessary. 

12. We demand the abolition of mortgage inter- 
est. 

13. The entire wealth of banking and stock ex- 
change princes should be appropriated for the benefit 
of the community without compensation. 
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Lack of space prohibits any further gems of 
wisdom from Fascist lips.* They could, how- 
ever, be multiplied many times, only to 
strengthen the impression that between Cough- 
lin and Mussolini and more especially between 
Coughlin and Hitler there is no great gulf fixed. 
In fact, if history is consistently repetitious, 
we may expect the National Union for Social 
Justice to react from its present wordy 
liberalism, just as Hitler and Mussolini have 
reacted. Before that reaction comes, Americans 
must understand the implications of Coughlin’s 
Fascism, for this last state is much worse than 
the first. 


II 


Ix 1933, in his address, “Thus Goeth the 
Battle,” Coughlin said, ‘It shall be my privi- 
lege to mail every one of you, who joins with 
us, a medal of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Christ, the lover of human rights over financial 
rights. March! God wills it — this religious 
crusade against the pagan god of gold.” 

That is, the struggle against the inter- 
national bankers, the gold standard, the Fed- 
eral Reserve system is no longer a rather com- 
plicated problem in economics and finance, an 
altogether human problem. It is a new Crusade. 
And lest the false impression prevail that 
Coughlin’s is always to be a battle of words, 
not of blood, he warns that, if the overthrow of 
international bankers cannot be accomplished 
in one way, “I swear to God that we will ac- 
complish it another way.” It takes very little 
analysis to discover that Mussolini’s “We are 
violent whenever it is necessary,” means very 
much the same as Coughlin’s “‘another way.” 

It will be objected that a mere similarity of 
speech is hardly sufficient to identify Coughlin 
with Hitler or Mussolini. Speech, however, is 
the oral expression of thought. Besides, while 
there has yet been no open proclamation of 
American Fascism, the development of Cough- 
linism has thus far been ominously regular. The 
true demagogue works according to a very 

* Key to quotations on opposite page: 1. Nazi Article of Faith. 
2. Coughlin, The New Temple, 1933. 3. Coughlin, The New 
Temple, 1933. 4. Nazi Article of Faith. 5. Coughlin, The Restora- 
tion of Silver, 1933. 6. Alfred Rosenberg. 7. Mussolini. 8. Mus- 
olin’, 9. Hitler. 10. Alfred Rosenberg. 11. Mussolini. 12. Nazi 
Article of Faith. 13. A projected Nazi law entitled, “A Bill for 


tbe Expropriation of the Wealth of the Banking, Stock-Exchange 
Princes and Other Parasites.” 


orderly process. First, he tries to cajole the 
powers that be into accepting his views. He is 
grateful for any recruits who may increase the 
prestige of his cause. When he “bears fruit and 
multiplies” he becomes impatient of resistance 
and criticism. While still recruiting new 
strength he insolently attempts to intimidate 
all opposition. He frequently succeeds, too. 
Then, when the power and the glory are finally 
his, the ranks of the charter members of 
demagoguery are closed. Politeness and threats 
are discarded. Then comes the time of graceful 
or grudging conformity, else “heads roll in the 
dust.” 

Thus far Coughlin has followed the pattern 
closely. He attained his first fullness of popular 
strength in the cry of “Roosevelt or Ruin.” A 
nation weary of looking for the mythical pros- 
perity corner took the new Roosevelt to its 
bosom. He was America’s hope, to lead his 
people out of the wilderness. Everybody was 
his friend, and any friend of Roosevelt was a 
friend of the “forgotten man.” The Democratic 
candidate was christened the “new Lincoln” 
by the radio priest. Many of those who pre- 
viously had been suspicious of Coughlin were 
almost ashamed of themselves. This clergyman 
was for God and Roosevelt. He was in the 
world but not of the world, battling for a better 
one. The audiences of the Royal Oak broad- 
casts grew by leaps and bounds. Recruits were 
fast rallying to the colors. 

By 1934 Coughlin knew his strength. It was 
no longer necessary to be pleasant to anybody, 
not even to the President. It was time for as- 
sertion of force. The National Union for Social 
Justice came into being. The strength of the 
mob was being organized. It was safe to try 
intimidation. And it was tried successfully 
when the Senate of the United States was 
frightened into keeping us out of the World 
Court. It will be tried again, and soon, when the 
issue is joined on the question of the soldiers’ 
bonus. Competent observers insist that a pres- 
idential veto will prevail against Coughlin and 
the American Legion. Such insistence means 
little. Friends of internationalism were equally 
certain that the cause of the World Court 
would easily prevail. They were wrong then. 
They will be wrong again. Even Franklin 
Roosevelt is, at this writing, less certain of his 
veto power. There are whisperings that he will 





attempt to compromise. 
Coughlin and his few fol- 
lowers at Royal Oak were as 
Hitler and his tiny band of 
Munich adherents. Coughlin 
and his National Union for 
Social Justice are like Hitler 
and his Storm Troopers. The 
third stage of Fascist devel- 
opment in the United States is 
still to come, if we permit it. 


Ill 
Waar MAKES Cough- 


linism much more dangerous 
than any European Fascist 
movement is the fact that 
the Detroit priest is con- 
stantly claiming the approval 
of God, the Pope, and Bishop 
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Application for 
MEMBERSHIP 
in the 
NATIONAL UNION FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Please mail to: Rev. Chas. E. Coughlin 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


(The signature of the member must be written clearly in his own writing except in 
cases where the member is unable to write.) 


I hereby pledge my support to the NATIONAL UNION FOR SOCIAL 
JUSTICE and to its principles as set down in general by Father Coughlin 
in his radio address delivered on Armistice Day, November 11, 1934. 


I pledge myself that independent of political party, race, creed, or color 
I shall spend my efforts to publicize these principles and to work through 
the agency of the NATIONAL UNION FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE to put 
these principles into practice. 


Gallagher. It means that 
American Fascism claims to 
represent not any one polit- 
ical party, not any particu- 
lar school of social and eco- 
nomic philosophy, not the 
possibly visionary purposes 
of one personality but the 
highest ideals and purposes 
of divinity. Disagreement 
means not only party and, 
ultimately, national treason. 
It means sacrilege and heresy. 
And if the time comes when 
American heads “roll in the 
dust,” the executioner will be 
more than a civil officer. He will be the handy 
man of God, the keeper of a priestly office. 

It is wondered with disquieting frequency 
whether Coughlin really stands alone in his 
Fascist leadership or whether he has the entire 
strength of the Roman Catholic Church be- 
hind him. There are ample grounds for such 
wonder. Some two hundred seventy million 
Roman Catholics in the world are rapidly de- 
creasing both in numbers and in influence. Even 
a very hasty survey of the religious situation in 
Mexico, Spain, and Germany reveals how con- 
stantly papal authority is being challenged, 
successfully, on all sides. Even in Italy, where 
a theoretical harmony exists between I] Duce 
and the Vatican, it is a peace born not of reli- 
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gious necessity but of political opportunism. 

It is probably true that the Catholic author 
ties have never asked Coughlin to do what he 
is doing. They probably never gave him explicit 
permission for his work. Their attitude of nom 
interference is much more diplomatic. It is silly 
to say that Bishop Gallagher is alone in ap 
proval of his crusading priest. The Bishop is 
subject to authority. He can be ordered to 
withdraw his approval. Thus far it has not 
been so ordered. The only interpretation poss: 
ble, then, is that, while the Vatican doesn't 
care to issue a public commendation of Cough- 
lin, it has no objection if its official silence is 
interpreted as at least a passive approval. 

It is possible, of course, that, while the e& 
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Preamble and Principles of the 
NATIONAL UNION FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Establishing my principles upon this preamble, namely, that we are all creature: 
of a beneficient God, made to love and serve Him in this world and to enjoy Him 
forever in the next; and that all this world’s wealth of field and forest, of mine 
and river has beeri bestowed upon us by a kind Father, therefore, I believe that 
wealth as we know it originates from the natural resources and from the labor 
which the sons of God expend upon these resources. It is all ours except for the 
harsh, cruel and grasping ways of wicked men who first concentrated wealth into 
the hands of a few, then dominated states and finally commenced to pit state 
against state in the frightful catastrophies of commercial warfare. 

With this as a preamble, then, these following shall be the principles of social 
justice towards whose realization we must strive. 

1. I believe in the right of liberty of conscience and liberty of education, not 
ae the state to dictate either my worship to my God or my chosen avoca- 
tion in life. 

2. I believe that every citizen willing to work and capable of working shall re- 
ceive a just and living annual wage which will enable him to maintain and educate 
his family according to the standards of American decency. 

3. I believe in nationalizing those public necessities which by their very nature 
are too important to be held in the control of private individuals. By these 1 mean 
banking, credit and currency, power, light, oil and natural gas and our God-given 
natural resources. 

4. I believe in private ownership of all other property. 

5. I believe in upholding the right to private property yet of controlling it for 
the public good. 

6. I believe in the abolition of the private owned Federal Reserve Banking 
system and in the establishing of a Government owned Central Bank. 

7. I believe in rescuing from the hands of private owners the right to coin 
and regulate the value sf money which right must be restored to Congress where 
it belongs. 

8. I believe that one of the chief duties of this government owned Central 
Bank is to maintain the cost of living on an even keel and the repayment of dollar 
debts with equal value dollars. 

9. I believe in the cost of production plus a fair profit for the farmer. 

10. I believe not only in the right of the laboring man to organize in 
unions but also in the duty of the Government which that laboring man sup- 
ports to facilitate and to protect these organizations against the vested in- 
terests of wealth and of intellect. 

11. I believe in the recall of all non-productive bonds and thereby in the 
alleviation of taxation. 

12. I believe in the abolition of tax-exempt bonds. 

13. I believe in the broadening of the base of taxation founded upon the 
ownership of wealth and the capacity to pay. : 

14. I believe in the simplification of government, and the further lifting 
of crushing taxation from the slender revenues of the laboring class. 

15. I believe that in the event of a war for the defense of our nation and 
its liberties, there shall be a conscription of wealth as well as a conscription, 
of men. 

16. I believe in preferring the sanctity of human rights to the sanctity of 
property rights. I believe that the chief concern of government shall be for 
the poor because, as it is witnessed, the rich have ample means of their own 
to care for themselves. 

These are my beliefs. These are the fundamentals of the organization which 
1 present to you under the name of the NATIONAL UNION FOR SOCIAL 
JUSTICE. It is your privilege to reject or accept my beliefs; to follow me or 
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to glory. Two would follow 
him, then, where but one fol- 
lows now. Catholicism may 
be genuinely doubtful of the 
value of Coughlinism. Hence, 
the Church purposefully re- 
frains from placing a possible 
martyr’s halo on the priestly 
brow. 

All these things Coughlin 
probably understands. He 
has charted a safe course. If 
he has unwittingly become 
the means of strengthening 
in the United States a Cath- 
olic position which is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult in 
other parts of the world, there 
will be stars in his crown. 
There may even be a cardi- 
nal’s red hat, some day. If, on 
the other hand, he is causing 
displeasure in high places, 
there is still very little dan- 
ger. As long as he can pro- 
duce Gallagher’s imprimatur 
and quote passages from 
papal encyclicals, nothing ill 
can befall him until he is 
specifically commanded to 
be silent. And if and when 
such a command is issued, 
disobedience will place him 
exactly where he wants to be, 
at the head of millions of 
Americans, a recognized po- 
litical leader. In time, per- 
haps, the political leader. 


IV 


Even 1F CoUGHLIN’s 
aims are of the purest, the 
effect of his work upon the 


clesiastical authorities would like to silence 
Coughlin, they are fearful of the consequences. 
The man has tasted power. He has been called, 
on more than one occasion, into legislative 
councils for advice. He may choose to dis- 
regard any order from his religious superiors. 
He may even prefer to be deposed rather than 
yield obedience to the Church. He would be a 
martyr, and martyrdom has long been the way 


mass of the people bodes ill for the future peace 
of the nation. Never before, in modern times, 
has revolution identified itself with religion; 
and if Fascism or communism lies ahead, either 
can be attained only by way of revolution. It 
was Lenin who said, “It is not the people who 
prepare revolutions; one must prepare the peo- 
ple for revolt.” Coughlin is that “one.” He is 
planting seeds of bitterness in the hearts of 
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men. No one is exempt from his attack. 
Woodrow Wilson was a blackguard. Franklin 
Roosevelt is no longer the “new Lincoln.” 
Alfred Smith is a turncoat. Any person who 
doesn’t see eye to eye with the Detroit priest is 
a menace to the welfare of the common people. 
Class consciousness in the United States, due 
primarily to Coughlin, is today a more terrible 
reality than it has ever been. Hatred, cynicism, 
and suspicion have been generously nurtured, 
Sunday by Sunday, from the Shrine of the 
Little Flower, and all in the Name of God, the 
Pope, and Bishop Gallagher. 

Thus, when ¢be hour strikes, Americans will 
have been skillfully prepared for the Fascist 
march on Washington. Men will repair to their 
churches to pray, earnestly and with deep 
sincerity, for God’s blessing on Fascist arms. 
Coughlin will be the new Messiah, come to 
lead his people out of the depths. Once again 
we shall be a nation of intolerant religious and 
political Puritans. Freedom will go the way of 
the winds. For, as soon as religion lays down 
any dogma, spiritual or secular, variation from 
that dogma can no longer be permitted. Once 
again the Spanish Inquisition will come to 
haunt the world. It will differ in dress and form 
but it will contain the selfsame spirit. Sup- 
porters of American Fascism will be more 
courageous than their European brethren. For, 
here, when a man lays down his life for Cough- 
lin he will receive the blessing of the Church, 
and his soul will go winging straight to heaven. 
And when murder is committed in the name of 
the state, it will be an unmitigated blessing for 
the departed sinner. Murder will guarantee 
that he will sin no more, thus making the dis- 
senter’s stay in purgatory as brief as possible. 


V 


I; Is, OF course, possible that Coughlin is 
made of martyr stuff. He may choose to go to 
his grave proclaiming the Name of Christ 
rather than bring upon us the questionable 
blessings of Fascism. The history of religion, 
however, is against such a possibility. Religion 
has never been democratic. In the very nature 
of things it can’t be other than it has always 
been — autocratic, dogmatic, domineering. God 
is King, not President. And He is a jealous 
God who will have none other gods beside 
Him. 
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Especially close is the kinship between the 
administrative forces of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the presiding officers of Fascism. 
The dictator’s word is final. So is the Pope's, 
Variation from Church doctrine is heresy. Orig. 
inal thinking in the Fascist state is treason. 

In the United States, however, there is more 
than a merely administrative similarity be- 
tween Fascism and the Church. Here spiritual 
and civil authority seem destined to spring 
from identical sources. American Fascism is 
identified with Coughlin, who symbolizes the 
Church. The Church, therefore, is identified 
with the state. Adherence to Roman Catholi- 
cism, it follows, will be synonymous with 
patriotism. 

Fearing just such reasoning and its possible 
consequences, there have been, on occasion, 
protesting Roman Catholic voices. There is al- 
ways, of course, Cardinal O’Connell. There is 
the New York priest who publicly denounced 
Coughlin, only to apologize just as publicly. 
Not even the prestige of that great Catholic, 
Alfred E. Smith, has been able to silence the 
Detroit orator. All evidence points to at least a 
passive approval of Coughlin by the Church 
authorities. 

Until such approval is definitely and author- 
itatively denied I charge that the Roman 
Catholic Church, convinced of democracy’s 
failure, is deliberately and subtly building in 
the United States a Fascist order in which 
church and state are one, to the exclusion of all 
other political and religious beliefs. 

That Coughlin does not shrink from the idea 
of dictatorship becomes more apparent daily. 
It is a reasonable assumption that, whatever 
powers are governing the United States, they 
will always make at least a pretense of loyalty 
to the Constitution. Coughlin, not being native- 
born, would, therefore, be ineligible for the 
office of President. He would instead be the 
man behind the throne. There is always Huey 
Long, however, who likes to hold the seat of the 
Kingfish. Long is no fool. He sees the hand- 
writing on the wall. And that explains a rather 
interesting Washington dispatch of February 
16, 1935, signed by Harold Brayman and 
published in the Evening Public Ledger of 
Philadelphia. In part, Brayman wrote: 


He [Huey] has met and talked with Father Charles 
E. Coughlin, whose radio following was large enough 
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DICTATOR COUGHLIN 


to defeat the World Court when it was up in the 
Senate....In his talk with Father Coughlin, 
it is understood that Senator Long announced that 
he intended to run against President Roosevelt in 
1936 in various State primaries. . . . He is under- 
stood to have obtained from Father Coughlin a 


pledge of support or, at least, a pledge that no op- 
position would come from that quarter. 


This is the Long who is dictator of the State 
of Louisiana and who seeks to do for the rest 
of the Union what he has done for his own 
bailiwick. Of him an editorial in the February 
23 issue of Collier’s says: 


His radicalism is the cheapest variety of claptrap. 
What he is doing is attempting to capitalize for his 
own benefit the discontent and confusion felt by 
helpless people who have been plagued by the pro- 
longed hardships of a changing era. Lust for power, 
not compassion for the poor, is his driving impulse. 


Most observant Americans will agree with 
this rather temperate analysis of Huey. It 
might have been added, too, that the gentle- 
man is shrewd. He knows Coughlin’s power. 
He probably senses Coughlin’s aims. He wants 
to climb on the band wagon so that, “‘when the 
roll is called up yonder,” he’ll be there. This is 
the man, or the type of man, who under Cough- 
lin would hold the scepter. To this petty dic- 
tator the priest is reported to have given a 
pledge of support. Nothing more clearly indi- 
cates that, all denials to the contrary, dictator- 
ship is not too far from Coughlin’s thoughts. 

Shrewd observer that he is, Long always 
plays safe. Coughlin isn’t the only rabble 
rouser on the scene. The Louisiana Senator 
didn’t overlook the others. But, while he sent 
his emissaries to call upon the lesser breeds, he 
is reported to have called personally upon 
Coughlin. He recognizes that the future of dis- 
content lies at Royal Oak, that the growth of 
discontent is nourished most effectively from 
there. He is ready and willing to carry the 
Fascist banner. But the manner of the carrying 
and the direction he is willing to learn from 
others more powerful than he. It is significant 
that the Kingfish came to the priest, that 
Coughlin did not go to Huey. It is equally sig- 
nificant that political Washington is looking 
upon Long with increasing seriousness. 


VI 


Waar, THEN, can democratic Americans 
do? They can always, of course, demand that 
Coughlin be removed from the air; and it is 
quite possible that if the demand were suffi- 
ciently insistent the radio authorities would 
accede to the popular voice. That, however, 
assuming it could be accomplished in the face 
of the tremendous opposition it would arouse, 
would hardly add to the history of free speech. 
The Roman Catholic authorities could perhaps 
be prevailed upon to silence the man in some 
quiet, distant monastery. That, while being 
merely an ecclesiastical discipline, would never- 
theless be a weak surrender of democratic 
principles. If the remedy is to be other than 
coercion, two things are necessary. First, there 
must come from Roman Catholic authorities a 
frank and clear statement of their attitude to- 
ward Coughlin. If he is speaking for himself 
alone, the Church should say so. If he is speak- 
ing the mind of the Church, that fact should 
be acknowledged. Second, organized religion 
should make its position just as clear on 
Fascism as it has done on communism. Is the 
Church for it or against it? 

When they know exactly the Church’s atti- 
tude towards Coughlin and Fascism, Ameri- 
cans can plan a defense against the enemies of 
democracy. If Coughlin and Fascism are dis- 
owned by organized religion, then the Detroit 
priest stands alone, speaking his own mind, and 
his words are worth no more than any other 
man’s. Newspapers and magazines will no 
longer fear to question his truth, his sincerity, 
or his motives. Ridicule will help Coughlin 
very little, and it will be no sacrilege to ridicule 
a half-informed man who assumes to speak 
with authority on everything under heaven. 

If, however, the Church gives her official 
blessing to Coughlin and to Fascism, the way 
will be open for those who have not lost faith 
in democracy to organize, to gird for battle. 
For, if religion sanctifies dictatorship, there 
will unquestionably be fearful, bloody battle. 
Only by preparing herself for the struggle can 
democracy hope to win the day. 


Father Coughlin has been invited by the Editor to reply in THE FORUM to the 
Reverend Colony’s charges. 
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oe FEDERAL government has paid $1,- 
300,000 in salaries to 2,500 artists over a period 
of § months and now owns 15,000 works, in- 
cluding some 500 murals, which have been 
executed throughout the country. The same 
government now plans additional selective 
purchases through a special department of the 
Treasury to decorate buildings with, instead of 
the usual gold-leaf scrolls, murals and sculp- 
tures by the better artists. And New York 
City’s Mayor announces plans for the embel- 
lishment (already under way) of the City’s 
parks and for a municipal art center. These 
events are unique in American history. We had 
spent several hundred million dollars on plants 
and structures to house magnificently the 
works of dead artists, but never before had 
concern for the living artist reached a point 
where we would spend hard government cash 
to keep him, or rather his profession, alive 
and working. 

In the beginning these expenditures were 
relief measures. Now they indicate, in the words 
of President Roosevelt, that “the progress of a 
country is measured by the opportunities it 
offers its citizens of leading a more abundant 
life.” And this program may be evidence of a 
cultural flowering (such as took place in Mexico 
with the renaissance of mural painting) that 
may place the United States on a new level 
in the artistic world. Historical evidence points 
toward it. 

Is this what is happening? I think it is. 
Without doubt we are now in the first stages 
of an indigenous cultural rebirth; the wave of 
excitement, induced by the government’s pro- 
gram, which is sweeping the country testifies to 
this much. But the works so far produced do 
not prove the fact; they are the promise of what 
can happen and what will happen if this wave 
retains its vitality. And if the artistic value of 
the work which is being done rises it will 
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be because all the national intelligence, vision, 
and courage will have supplemented this excite. 
ment. There are plenty of disintegrating forces 
waiting to be overcome. 

What is the ideal government program to 
assist Americans in leading a more abundant 
life through the medium of the visual arts? 
And what chance has that program of being 
instituted and sustained? 

The ideal program is one which will jolt, 
push, lead, or, if necessary, blast the largest 
possible section of the American public into 
the experiencing of creative art. In other words 
the ideal program is one that will support the 
translating of ordinary human experience into 
pictorial drama, with the thrills, satisfactions, 
and challenges that come from contemplating 
an effectively controlled and plastically inte- 
grated expression or interpretation of subject. 
An interpretation is not a copy of surface 
facts as observed in a specific scene. It is a 
rebuilding into something new, with meanings 
and values added to the values of the actual 
subject. 

This simple fact, true of all works of creative 
art, is frequently not understood. (Apparently 
it is not understood by the President, who is 
having his portrait painted by Frank O. Salis- 
bury, an English naturalistic artist.) But it 
must be understood by the government before 
the government program for artists can give 
more than a promise of a cultural renaissance. 
For it is the values involved in the dramatiza- 
tion of subject and in the organization of all the 
elements of which subject is composed — lines, 
spaces, colors, and forms — into visual music 
that creates culture. Since our civilization has 
largely forgotten these values, it is with them 
that any rebirth must begin. It is on the reach 
of our creative power in these two fields that 
the distinction of an individual work or a 
national movement will depend. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF REALISM 


"Tins support of the creative, reorganiz- 
ing artist has a corollary — the refusal to sup- 
port the noncreative, fact-recording copyist 
even when technical skill, his chief call to fame, 
is superb. Pictures and sculptures of this type 
have no value beyond their technical and proxy 
values. To put it bluntly, they are not works of 
art in the modern and classical meaning of that 
much-abused word. They have none of the 
civilizing values of art. But the replica picture, 
because it allows the spectator to recognize 
what he already knows, thus making no new 
and strenuous demands upon his intelligence, 
is still widely popular. And the school of nat- 
uralistic artists is still in the majority. Can 
a democratic government get away with sup- 
porting a minority in art as safely as it inevi- 
tably does in finance? 

The creative experience is a new adventure 
to the vast majority of American citizens. Any 
new experience, outside of love and physical 
adventure, is apt to be sturdily resisted. Gov- 
ernmental shoving and blasting, therefore, 
will be more or less unpopular. And yet if the 
program fails in that adventurous respect, 
if it leaves the aesthetic potentialities of the 
average citizen where they are now — starved 
for lack of sustenance, mired in the practical, 
sunk in the intellectual instead of the emo- 
tional response to art, enslaved by habit to the 
copying-nature school of the picture — it will 
have failed completely in the essentials of a 
renaissance; there will be no civilizing force at 
work. That is the impasse that imperils any 
genuine program — unpopularity on the one 
hand, devitalization on the other. Business 
surrenders to this block in the path of aesthetic 
progress with nothing more than a few adver- 
tising gestures of true progressivism. Idealistic 
individuals, groups, schools, associations, and 
so forth have their minority effects but cannot 
affect the vast bulk of majority stolidity. Public 
education falls down on its quantity job in spite 
of progressive individuals. Government is the 
last and only hope of a wide regenerative proc- 
ess. 
Since a work of art will grip an individual or 
a people more powerfully if it deals with the 
realities of its life, the ideal program will avoid 
all escapes from reality into the idyllic day- 
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dream of innocuous romance. If, therefore, our 
dominant life interests are love, baseball, 
gangsters, public service, war, killing, kings, 
dictators, and bridge and if the dominant 
realities of the national daily life are starvation 
or the fear of it, misery, economic slavery, dull 
routine, conspicuous wealth, snobbery, fashion, 
greed, collective planning, idealism, and family 
quarrels, then these are the events that should 
be interpreted for us and fused into a color-and- 
form symphony by the creative artist. If history 
is the theme, as it will be in the murals planned 
for the main post-office building in Washington, 
this same contact with the realities of the past 
is the only possible means to a living art. 

But things also make up our environment. 
Cabbages, airplanes, and hats, as well as kings 
and gangsters, have color and form, and there 
is no reason why they too should not be built 
into exciting creations in paint. The great 
enduring work will make us see these common 
things and events in a new way, with the 
added different, surprising, or maybe shocking 
values of creative plastic art. The major 
decorations at Rockefeller Center are puerile 
because they avoid all such contacts with em- 
barrassing reality and escape to the perfect 
world of romance. The government, since it 
is dedicated to service instead of private gain, 
need not fear reality. When its decorations es- 
cape into romance, as they have done in the 
past, habit-ridden acceptance of a decadent 
tradition — not expediency —is the reason 


therefor. 
How FAR HAVE WE ADVANCED? 


Tus, THEN, Is the ideal program. How 
much must it be compromised to survive the 
whirlpool of conflicting opinion that sets our 
national stage? How much is it being compro- 
mised in public projects already completed, 
under way, or planned? From watching the 
government and New York City programs at 
close range, from interviewing various public 
officials, and from knowing and talking with 
artists, I can draw some general and some 
specific conclusions. Let me briefly mention a 
few. 

To date the most valuable social result of the 
public sponsorship of art has probably been 
the awakening of interest in it and of sense of 
contact with it which has taken place through- 











out the country, on all intellectual and eco- 
nomic levels. Take the newspaper headlines 
as a barometer of this new life pulsing through 
the prematurely hardened arteries of our con- 
ventional attitude toward art. Here are a few 
chosen almost at random. 


PWA Project Gives 2,500 Artists Work 
Great PWA Art SHow PLANNED 
A PWA Project Stirs a ScHOOL 
TEN-YEAR GAIN IN ART UNDER PWA Is SEEN 
Stupy or Art Rises as Major Susject 
Art GIFT TO THE SCHOOLS 
Cost or Art Proyecr Hetp Futty Justiriep 
City Parks to Get New Artistic Tone 
Pusuic Buitpincs To Get New Art DEAL 
FEDERAL Buitpincs SEEK Best IN ART 


In the Corcoran Gallery exhibition of 500 
PWA works of art, taken from the 15,000 then 
produced, a rough count showed those which 
dominantly belonged in the creative school to 
be slightly in the majority, as opposed to those 
definitely belonging in the naturalistic or 
copying school. This ascendancy of the crea- 
tive gave a feeling of life to the whole exhibi- 
tion, a sense that we were at last definitely 
breaking with the sterile copy of fact, at last 
daring aesthetic adventure. For their success in 
managing this venture as effectively and prob- 
ably as selectively as possible, Edward Bruce, 
L. W. Roberts, Jr., of the Treasury, and Forbes 
Watson are to be congratulated. 

The new government program for selecting 
artists of outstanding power to do specific 
decorations is under the direction of Edward 
Rowan of the Treasury, with Mr. Bruce as con- 
sulting expert. Mr. Rowan is an intelligent, alive, 
forward-looking young official, who knows that 
the cheesecloth-damsel school of mural paint- 
ing is finished and that a new era is opening. 
Moreover he has painted creatively himself 
and assimilated the meanings of that experience 
—a prime requisite of intelligent judgment. 
Significant contemporary decoration dealing 
with the realities of American life may be 
expected under his direction — if intelligent 
official decisions are not diluted by a too- 
diversified advisory committee. 

In New York City the park-embellishment 
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Further articles by Mr. Pearson on various aspects of American art today 
will appear in succeeding issues. 
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program is under the direction of Aymar Em- 
bury, II, consulting architect for the Park De. 
partment and the Port of New York Authority, 
Mr. Embury says he has the sole responsibility 
for decisions on the choice of artists, from those 
on relief rolls, for murals and sculptures in the 
parks. 

In his bridge designs, which include the 
cement anchorages for the George Washington 
Bridge, Mr. Embury has created simple, 
modern, functional forms of great distinction. 
In his buildings, he still contradictorily favors 
period styles, approves decadent decorative 
stereotypes that are nonfunctional both as dec- 
oration and in spirit. He does not understand 
or value modern plastic organization in pic- 
tures or sculptures, its architectural harmonies 
with the building. He believes “the artist is a 
hired man paid to do a job, and he should do 
it to please his client.” By these cultural lags 
in his conception of the architecture and 
decoration of modern buildings and of the 
function of the artist, Mr. Embury proves 
himself thoroughly unfit for responsibility in 
deciding a park decorative program. That 
Commissioner Moses and Mayor La Guardia 
have delegated responsibility to him is unfor- 
tunate and calls their own standards into 
question. 

Finally, the Fine Arts Commissions in Wash- 
ington and New York City, with Charles 
Moore and Jonas Lie at their respective heads, 
both represent the art standards of the last 
century and so delay the application of more 
advanced knowledge. 

Definitely, then, an ideal government pro- 
gram in support of living art is in the process of 
realization in certain segments of the national 
scene. Definitely, also, there are powerful bar- 
riers to any awakening from the materialistic 
and romantic substitutes for true art experi- 
ence which we have inherited from the nine- 
teenth century. There is reason for hope, 
however, in so much breaking away from a 
decadent tradition and in so much experimen- 
tation in the new way. Intelligent judgment 
was never more timely nor more critically 
needed than now. 







BIRTHRIGHT IN ANDALUSIA 


A Short Story 


BY THEODORE PRATT 


i SPANISH priest was a man. His full 
name was El Sefior Don Vicario Miguel Torres 
y Calafell, but on the ship going over Kenton 
got to know him as the Vicario. That means 
priest in Spanish. Kenton didn’t have any 
religion, but that didn’t make any difference to 
the Vicario. They hit it off from the minute 
Kenton found him in the bar swigging a drink 
and reading his breviary, which was propped 
against a bottle of Seltzer water. “What’ll you 
have?” the Vicario asked. Kenton told him. 
“O. K.,” he said, and informed the barman. 

Then they got talking. 

His mission was about as crazy as any 
Kenton had ever heard of. Certainly it was 
dangerous. Only it didn’t seem so to him. He 
never considered that. You don’t think much 
of anything else when your birthright has been 
taken away from you and you're trying to get 
it back. 

During the five years the Vicario had been 
attached to a Spanish church in the United 
States the Second Republic of Spain had come 
into being. The Church had been separated 
from the state with violent, almost indecent, 
alacrity. That meant priests were no longer 
paid by the government. Most of all it meant 
that their power had been shattered. They 
stepped down politically, were forced below 
socially, and even lost a good deal of ground 
religiously by antichurch propaganda. In the 
days of the monarchy what the priest of a 
small town said was the last and greatest word. 
He ranked above the mayor, above the police, 
above everybody. 

All that was changed now. The Vicario knew 
it. He came from a small town himself and had 
once been the power there. He was going back 
to be the power again. He wouldn’t stand for 
the new regime. His dark eyes gleamed in his 
ted face when he thought of it. His stocky, 
well-fed body inside his black cloth shook with 
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resolve and indignation as he thumped his 
empty glass on the bar and said: “God damn 
them!” He meant the republicans, and what 
he said wasn’t a curse but a solemn calling 
upon God to punish sin. He could make a lot of 
English swearwords and slang sound like 
prayers, and one of his greatest regrets was 
that Spanish didn’t have much slang in it. 

After a while he calmed down and found out 
that Kenton was a writer and had been to 
Spain before and was going back to find a place 
to live for a time and work. 

“You have written about Spain?” he asked. 

“A couple of books.” 

“Gracias,” he said. “You have written well 
of her?” 

“For the most part.” 

“Muy gracias. It is good in Andalusia, and 
you will find all you want in Cignes there. 
Come with me.” 

Kenton was tall, with fair hair and a nature 
that was ready for anything, and he took the 
train out of Alicante with the Vicario at seven 
in the morning. The third-class carriage was 
one long, open compartment with wooden 
seats running its width. There wasn’t any 
corridor, and if you had to go to the lavatory 
you waited until you got to the next station. 
At Murcia they changed to the Twentieth 
Century, the Royal Scot, of Andalusia, a train 
that takes eleven hours to speed two hundred 
and ten miles across the province. It had, how- 
ever, a corridor, and in it the other passengers 
stood to look at Kenton, a curious object 
because he was a foreigner. For hours they 
stood and stared. They went away, got their 
friends, and came back to stare with them. 
They didn’t smile or joke or say anything but 
kept dead pans. Later Kenton went out to 
reverse the process and stare at them. They 
didn’t get the joke. 

The Vicario didn’t pay any attention. He sat 
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in a corner huddled in his cape, with its edge 
carried up to cover his mouth. Kenton had 
never seen him like that before. On the ship he 
had been the life of the party. He could smell 
out any celebration being pulled off and he 
usually walked into the middle of it to tell the 
most uproarious stories with the gusto of one 
who enjoys life to the full. Now, back in his 
native land, he was glum and intent. 

The Twentieth Century of Andalusia shuf- 
fled for half the morning through fragrant 
orange and lemon groves. When it came to 
three houses in a group it was so surprised that 
it stopped for fifteen minutes. When it came to 
anything approximating a village it collapsed 
for half an hour before racing on again. It left 
the lemons and oranges behind and entered an 
arid semidesert that looked a good deal like the 
Bad Lands of North Dakota. The trip became 
more boring than ever. Once the engineer him- 
self was so bored that he stopped the train 
between stations to talk for a few minutes with 
a goatherd standing near the tracks. 

Then the train achieved a record by stopping 
at a station where there was only one house, a 
sort of barn. The Vicario gathered his things 
together, announcing, “Cignes.” 

““My God!” Kenton said. 

“Hombre!” the Vicario cautioned, “the 
town is over the hills.” 

A scared youth named Hilario, but no one 
else, was waiting for them. There wasn’t room 
on the seat of Hilario’s donkey cart for three, 
so Kenton sat in back on a sheepskin. Ahead, 
as they bumped along, he could hear the boy 
telling the Vicario what things were like now 
in Cignes. He expressed the opinion that the 
Vicario shouldn’t have come back. “I'll show 
them!” the priest cried violently. “I'll put 
them in their places!” 

The dry, brown little town came into view 
over the donkey’s ears. The undersized stream 
that kept it alive sparkled weakly in the burn- 
ing sun. The oversized church loomed largely, 
abnormally above the tile roofs. Compared 
with the small houses it was an exaggeration, 
a symbol of what the Vicario once stood for. 

Kenton began to be aroused for the Vicario 
when the streets proved deserted and no one 
came to greet them. The few people they saw 
ducked into doorways at the sight or sound of 
the cart over the road. 


Drawings by Lewis C. Danie 


The Vicario turned to Hilario. ‘Where are 
the people?” he asked. “The faithful.” 

“They are afraid,” Hilario said. 

The Vicario swore prayers in English. 


II 


Tae wn turned out to be one of those 
medieval affairs that you can still see in remote 
parts of Spain. A long entranceway opened into 
a washed, cobblestone courtyard. Archways 
looped around this in ancient procession. A 
carved, wooden railing ran around the balcony 
of the second floor which led into rooms. 

At the inner end of the entranceway there 
stood a girl. 

She was about eighteen but she had the full, 
blooming figure of one who has matured 
quickly. Her eyes were as black as her hair, and 
the sharp color of her mouth in her pointed 
face was not artificial. She wasn’t any tourist- 
poster Spanish beauty clad in a phony shawl 
and mantilla. She had on a light-green dress, 
and on her small feet were rust-colored a/par- 
gatas, the rope-soled canvas shoes of provincial 
Spain. 

She stood there, quiescent, inanimate as 
marble, staring at the Vicario. At the sight of 
her he stopped almost as if he had been shot. 
From his mouth came the beginning of a hoarse 
cry. He cut it short to look, with the fixed 
eyes of a dead man, at her. Slowly the veins in 
his neck, next to his white, stiff collar, began 
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to stand out. The blood in his body could al- 
most be heard pulsating. The expression of his 
eyes changed to a glare, though the rest of his 
face remained normal, almost soft. The cry he 
had begun to utter was the only speech Kenton 
ever heard him address to the girl. She said 
nothing as he brushed past her. She did not 
seem to notice Kenton as he followed. 

In the courtyard there were wooden tables 
and chairs, and standing near them was a 
heavy-set man with a skin the texture of 
tobacco. He was unshaved and though his 
shirt had no collar he was absurdly dignified in 
a soiled frock coat. He, too, gave no word of 
greeting to the Vicario. He did not offer to 
shake hands. He was a man who seemed to 
have no emotions in him, which in a Latin 
means that he has deeper and stronger feelings 
than those who show them easily. He stared 
dully, waiting. 

“Close your doors, Vicente,” the Vicario 
said. ““I want the place to myself.” 

In the old days this was no unusual proce- 
dure. Nor was it highhanded nor insulting. 
From such an important dignitary as the Vi- 
cario, it was an ordinary request to be obeyed 
as respectfully as it was made. But since the 
Vicario had made it last five years had passed, 
and the place of a Catholic monarchy had 
been taken by a freethinking republic. 

Vicente gave a visible start. That made him 
feel, made him react. “‘Sefior,” he said, “things 
like that are no longer supported in Spain.” 

“Things in Spain,” the Vicario quietly dif- 
fered, “‘are the same as they have always 
been.” 

“Now you are the priest without the state. 
Iam the mayor for the state.” 

“You? You are the mayor?” 

Vicente drew himself up in his frock coat. 
“Yes, Sefior.” 

“All the more reason you will close your 
doors, Vicente!” 

“No, Sefior.” 

Instantly the Vicario moved forward. One 
step he took toward the man and would have 
taken another had not a sound from behind 
arrested him. He whirled to see that the doors 
were being closed by the girl. She knew better 
what to expect, what would be best to do for 
him than did Vicente. 

Vicente made no protest. He hated it but 
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he took it. 

“Now,” the Vicario said, “the extranjero 
and I will dine well. See that the wine is good.” 

They dined very well indeed. The wine was 
excellent. They were served by the girl. She 
placed the dishes before them soberly, some- 
times with downcast eyes but always with the 
slow grace of the Andalusian. The Vicario 
didn’t look at her, but at the end of the meal 
he jerked his head in her direction as she dis- 
appeared toward the kitchen. Reaching for- 
ward, he placed his hand on Kenton’s arm and 
asked: “Like that?” 

“She’s the most beautiful thing I’ve ever 
seen.” 

“Well, you can’t have it.” 

“How do you know I want it?” 

““Your eyes. Your voice. Your muscles.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“You can have anything else here you want 
but not that.” 

Kenton thought there was something special 
in the way he was warned off. He didn’t say 
anything because he knew the Vicario would 
tell him. 

“It’s a sob story,” the priest said. 

Kenton waited again. 

“Her name is Juana,” the Vicario went on. 
“That was her mother’s name. Her mother 
was the woman I loved as a boy. The sun of 
Andalusia is hot and stirs the blood. I was 
punished for my sin when I had nothing to 
offer her and we could not marry. God forgive 
us both, for she had to choose Vicente.” 

Kenton sat up in his chair and stared at the 
Vicario. “Then Juana is — ?” 

“‘Her mother told her before she died. That 
is why she is so strange with me. Vicente has 
never known for sure, but he suspects. In 
remorse I entered the Church. When the girl 
began to grow up I couldn’t stand it here. I 
went to America. But now I have returned. I 
can’t set that right, but there are other things.” 
The intent expression of fierce resolve came to 
his face again. 


Ill 


Keron staven at the inn, establishing 
himself in a room on the second floor. The 
Vicario moved into the house connected with 
the oversized church, with Hilario and his 
aunt to wait upon him. He lost no opportunity 
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to impress upon Vicente and the rest of the 
town that the Republic had changed nothing. 
He preached against the new regime and gave 
courage to his wandering flock. He dashed 
about the countryside on a donkey to argue, 
to threaten, to inveigle. Many came back to 
profess themselves openly. Under new leader- 
ship they formed a minority party that could, 
in a crisis, make itself felt. 

Vicente and his cohorts waited silently, like 
tormented bulls watching for an opportunity 
to charge. Some of his followers, however, were 
voluble in their indignation and protests. 
Feeling in the town ran high, creeping slowly 
but inevitably toward a point of explosion. 
Added to the smoldering fires was the violence 
being done all over Spain in those hectic days. 
Churches were stripped of their riches and 
desecrated. Monasteries and nunneries were 
attacked and destroyed. Nuns who had been 
cloistered for years were forced from their 
retreats and returned, frightened, to their 
families. When a man entered a room in which 
they sat, they turned their faces miserably to 
the wall. The Vicario pointed them out as in- 
nocent victims of a sinful age. He shouted to 
the housetops there would be one place in 
Spain where God would be remembered as in 
the past and that place would be Cignes. 

Kenton often wondered what Juana thought 
about what was happening. He wondered what 
she thought about a lot of things, about himself 
in particular. He rarely spoke to her, for she 
would not speak to him except about the cold 
matters of what he needed in his room and 
what he would have for meals. But their eyes 
met, at first occasionally, then more often. By 
that method they held unacknowledged but 
deep and passionate conversations. Kenton 
saw that she was starved for human warmth, 
for friendship, for understanding, for love. He 
realized that he was in love in the way he had 
always dreamed about. 

He found out what Juana thought of several 
things one night when he heard a faint scratch- 
ing at his door. When he opened it he was 
sharply aroused to see her standing there. She 
was clad in the long, bright dress of an older 
Spanish day. In her hair were flowers, and 
around her shoulders was a soft shawl. She 
stared at him for an instant from a face drained 
of blood and then swiftly passed into the room, 
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indicating that he should close the door. 

They faced each other, and he was eager, and 
she was terror-stricken. ‘‘He’s mad,” she said, 
«“ Mad!” 

He knew at once that she spoke of the Vi. 
cario, that she was afraid for the man who was 
her father. “What has he done?” he asked. 

“He has ordered the people to pay to the 
church the same as they give to the govern. 
ment.” 

“What will happen?” 

“They will kill him. I am sure of it. Vi- 
cente — ” she trembled, and her slim hands 
fluttered out like white birds pleading. 

He caught them, stilling her flesh. It was the 
first time he had touched her and it made him 
want to lay down his life for her. “No,” he 
said, “he is stronger than they. They dare not 
harm him.” 

“You think that?” 

“I am certain of it.” He was very doubtful 
of it. 

But she believed him with her eyes, and was 
reassured. Releasing her hands she stepped 
back. They stared at each other once more. 

“You're lovely,” Kenton breathed. 

She glanced down at her costume. “I have 
been to a fiesta,” she said. Then she looked up 
again, resting her eyes on him, trusting him, 
waiting for what he should do next. 

In that instant Kenton knew that she was 
his to take from this place, his to keep as long 
as existence lasted for both of them. He took a 
step toward her, and still she waited, without 
moving, his then for the reaching out. But he 
did not reach out. He stopped before the 
shadow of the Vicario and the echo of the 
priest’s words. “You can’t have that.” He 
knew he wouldn’t have it as long as the priest 
lived and fought in danger. 

Now the Vicario intruded between them. 
They both knew this, and Kenton acknowl- 
edged it. “I will do what I can,” he said, 
“because you want it.” 

“Gracias a Dios.” 

She turned, her wide skirt swished out, and 
she was gone. 


IV 


Kesros WORRIED about what he could 
do. He realized how futile it would be to reason 
with the Vicario. But he could figure out 
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nothing else. The Vicario went ahead mili- 
tantly, slashing about him on all sides. He 
collected his taxes from some, threatened with 
excommunication those who did not pay. Daily 
the hot talk at the posada grew. Nights under 
the purple lamps of the courtyard it became 
more violent. He listened to men declaiming. 
“The Church is the enemy of man! Down with 
the priest!” 

It was toward the end of the consumption of 
an entire bottle of strong wine on one of these 
nights that Kenton saw a way. The alcohol 
stimulated his brain into the belief that, if the 
popular opinion against the Vicario could be 
turned toward someone else, it might save 
him. There was a method for that, dangerous 
but certain to be effective. 

Kenton looked around. Juana had gone to 
bed. He listened to the talk and the boasting 
for a moment more. Tonight the monarchial 





contingent sounded louder than before, with 
more wavering toward it. Slowly, methodically, 
Kenton rose to his feet. He began to make a 
speech. At first no one heard or listened to 
him. After a minute or two, however, every- 
body paid very close attention. He had heard, 
Kenton announced, all this talk about the 
Monarchy vs. the Republic. He had heard so 
much of it that he was sick of it. It bored him. 
All they did was talk. Why didn’t they do 
something? Were they afraid? He proposed 
that they settle it, once and for all, right now. 
The way to settle it was to take a vote. All in 
favor of the Republic would raise their hands. 

Hands went up. Kenton counted. All in 
favor of the Monarchy would make the same 
indication. Hands went up. Kenton counted 
again. 

“The Monarchy,” he announced, “wins by 
three votes!” 
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During the next few seconds there was an 
acute silence. The men had been so astonished 
by the unprecedented gesture on the part of a 
foreigner that they had voted instinctively. 
But at the result they broke loose. Jabbering 
and shouting, democrats and monarchists alike 
began to abuse Kenton for taking such a liberty 
with their affairs. A soggy lemon caught Ken- 
ton square in the face. He didn’t object. A 
bottle whizzed past one ear. Various objects 
began coming with speed in his direction. 

Suddenly they stopped coming. A hand was 
laid on his shoulder. Two guardias civil, the 
green-and-yellow-clad national guards of Spain, 
had appeared. Kenton was informed that he 
was under arrest for fomenting sedition and 
causing a disturbance. He would come with 
them. He looked at the two guardias and at 
their rifles. He knew that they could shoot at 
the slightest resistance to them and ask ques- 
tions afterward. He looked at the angry faces 
about him. He saw that of Vicente, stolid, 
expressionless, a mask. He went. 

In the morning Kenton, pacing the stone 
floor of a damp prison cell, felt happy. It was a 
peculiar way for him to feel, for it is very easy 
to get into jail in Spain and very difficult to 
get out. Officials have a way of forgetting you 
for months on end. They bring up your case 
when they get, at their leisure, around to it and 
not before. Even then it takes a section of a 
lifetime to settle it. He could expect that and 
more for what he had done. But he didn’t regret 
it. For it would center the local situation on 
him and take attention away from the Vicario. 

His satisfaction was disturbed by the en- 
trance, into the corridor, of the two guards who 
had arrested him. It was disrupted at the sight 
of the man who accompanied them, the Vicario. 

Before the Vicario could say anything, Ken- 
ton pled in English: “Go away. I don’t want 
you.” 

“T’ve come to get you out of this.” 

“T don’t want to get out of it. I want to stay 
here. It’s a fine place. I can work here. I can’t 
work at the posada with Juana around. Leave 
me alone.” 

“You forget,” the Vicario said, “that it is 
I who put you here or take you out.” 

«ce You?” 

“And I was not consulted. Therefore, you 
must be set free.” 
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“Keep out of it, Vicario! Keep out of it!” 

“Once again understand,” the Vicario said 
in his own language to the two guardias, “you 
are to release the extranjero.” 

One guard shook his head stubbornly. The 
other nervously fingered the key to Kenton’s 
cell. “That is impossible, Sefior Vicario.” 

“It shall be done at once!” 

“These things are now matters for the state 
alone, Sefior Vicario.” 

The Vicario’s eyes burned in his beet-red 
face. “Francisco,” he told the first guard, “I 
taught you in school. Jaime,” he reminded the 
second guardia, “I rapped your knuckles when 
you didn’t know the prayers. I am now going 
to take that key away from you. You can shoot 
me if you dare. But, if you so much as touch 
me, your soul will go deep into hell!” 

The Vicario reached out. The key came away 
in his hand. He thrust it into the lock, ground 
the bolt free, swung open the barred door. 

The guardias civil shivered inside their glit- 
tering uniforms. Their fingers moved toward 
their carbines. Then they stopped. Silently 
they swallowed their pride and their dignity, 
than which there is none greater in the world. 

“Come out,” the Vicario told Kenton. 

Kenton came out. It would do no good to 
stay now, and he could not spoil the Vicario’s 
victory. 

Back at the posada he saw Juana. He looked 
at her regretfully and he made a helpless ges- 
ture to indicate his failure. 

“Thank you,” she breathed. “But it was 
foolish. They might have hurt you.” 

He said: “I would do it again.” 


V 


Tae Vicario came to the inn late that 
afternoon after the hours of siesta, when the 
air was no longer like steam but merely hot. 
He sat with Kenton at one of the tables in the 
courtyard and drank jerez but he didn’t 
flaunt his power. He simply accepted it as his 
right. This was the way things had been once. 
This was the way he ordained them again. 

At first there were not many other people in 
the courtyard of the posada. On the side of 
Kenton and the Vicario a few monarchists 
sat at the tables. On the other side there were 
perhaps half a dozen individuals of the opposite 
persuasion. Vicente sidled about in his frock 


coat, obsequiously serving drinks. Juana ap. 
peared, went away, appeared again. Kenton 
followed her every movement. The Vicario 
seemed to be unaware of her existence. Except 
for the girl’s watching, everything appeared 
as usual. 

Then more men came, singly and in pairs, to 
join those who sat on the opposite side. They 
did not glare or scowl at the enemy across the 
way. It could hardly be noticed that they 
glanced at them, and they paid them no 
further attention. But their growing presence 
generated an air of expectancy about the place, 
a sense of something about to happen. 

The Vicario took no notice. He sipped his 
drink and smoked his cigar. To all outward 
appearances his peace of mind was as undis- 
turbed as his campaign for the old order. 
Kenton fidgeted in his chair. He wanted what 
was to happen to start happening. He hated 
this waiting and didn’t see how the Vicario 
could stand it so imperturbably. He must 
know that the incident at the jail had precipi- 
tated a crisis, that this was it. But, if he did, he 
seemed to be content that it should come about 
in this way. 

Finally it happened. But it wasn’t what 
Kenton expected. He had pictured fists and the 
use of his own. But Vicente got dressed up ina 
collar and tie to go with his mayoral frock coat. 
With two of his cohorts, Vicente advanced 
across the courtyard and stopped, dramatically, 
about ten feet away. Everyone left off talking 
to listen and watch. Vicente, in a tone of 
elaborate officiousness, said: ‘“‘Sefior Don Vi- 
cario Miguel Torres y Calafell.” 

The Vicario did not rise as he would have 
done in recognition that he was being ad- 
dressed by a superior or an equal. Merely 
turning in his chair, he acknowledged: “‘Seifior 
Don Alcalde Vicente Llobera.” 

Vicente proceeded to make a speech. It was 
a sort of political speech and a good deal for the 
benefit of his supporters. It was very flowery 
and it was only when the skeleton of it was 
taken out and put together without the trim- 
mings that what he said became clear. He 
pointed out that the state had one function and 
the Church another. The jurisdiction of neither 
met with that of the other. The Vicario was 
breaking the law by trying to make it so. That 
must cease. It must cease immediately. 
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When Vicente had finished and stood waiting 
for a reply, the Vicario calmly announced: 
“The Church will proceed as she has always 
proceeded.” 

The tobacco of Vicente’s face remained im- 
passive, but the hate he possessed on a double 
score for the Vicario broke in his voice as he 
said: “Then I cannot, Sefior, be responsible for 
the consequences.” 

“Those who make consequences,” replied 
the Vicario, “will be responsible for them.” 

Vicente stood for a moment more as though 
he would speak again, not wishing to end upon 
the other’s last word. Then he bowed. The 
Vicario bowed. Vicente returned to the body of 
his followers and spoke briefly before taking 
up his duties of serving drinks. 

Kenton waited again. 

One by one the men at the other side of the 
courtyard rose and left. This was not unusual, 
for the quick dusk of Andalusia, when it is 


time for the evening meal, had already begun. 


Nor was it unusual when 
Juana left through the 
entranceway of the inn, for 
she often went in search of 
food at this time. 

Several men on their 
side of the courtyard de- 
parted. “Adios,” they said 
to the Vicario and Kenton. 
“Adios,” they replied, but 
no one said very much else. 
Vicente, minus collar and 
tie, innkeeper again, filled 
their glasses and disap- 
peared into the kitchen. 

Peace descended upon 
the posada, an uneasy peace 
in which Kenton could not 
thoroughly believe. He 
wanted to think that the 
Vicario, sitting there so de- 
termined and so adamant, 
had won out again, in a 
greater and more decisive 
way. But he could not en- 
tirely accept this. He did 
hot speak his thoughts to 
the priest. The Vicario did 
hot mention his. They sat 
and savored the wine. 


VI 


Tt was aumost completely dark when 
into the courtyard of the posada there streaked 
an excited figure. It was that of Hilario, the 
boy who had met them on the day of their 
arrival. He ran to them and flung himself at the 
Vicario’s feet. “The church!” he sobbed. 
“They are setting fire to the church!” 

For a long moment the Vicario didn’t move. 
He sat there and in a low voice he said some- 
thing which is a way of expressing things that 
he had learned in America. “O. K.,” he mur- 
mured. “QO. K.” Then he ceased to hesitate. 
He didn’t question whether or not Kenton and 
the men who had remained at tables nearby 
were with him. He shot to his feet, pulled his 
robes to his knees, and called, “‘Come on!” 

They ran through streets alive with the cries 
of people. In the midst of them they heard 
Juana. She stopped them and when she spoke 
hurriedly to Kenton she was in reality address- 
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ing the Vicario. “The guardias,” she panted. 
“They won’t come. They won’t stop them.” 

With this information they rushed on, and 
Kenton, glancing back, saw that the girl was 
following. 

There isn’t much to burn about a stone 
church, but there is enough. The doors will 
burn; the tapestries, the paintings, and the 
confessionals will flame; the roof will blaze; and 
the altar will make an inferno if chairs are piled 
on either side and soaked with gasoline. The 
walls will even collapse if a thorough job is done 
in this way. 

They were throwing gasoline on great 
bundles of dry twigs piled against the high 
side doors when Kenton got there with the 
Vicario. They drove in and began pulling the 
bundles away. 

From somewhere else came the crackle of 
flames. Those preparing for fire did not intend 
that they should be stopped. Kenton received 
a blow on the side of his head that sent him 
stumbling. He caught his balance to knock a 
lighted torch from a hand that was about to 
apply it. From another he grabbed a can and 
flung it far to one side. Then he grappled with 
two assailants. 

The Vicario and others fought until there 
was a general melee with no one to put a stop 
to it. When the great pile of twigs finally leapt 
into hot life they had to move back. Farther 
and farther from the growing heat the strug- 
gling figures moved. 

They fought on until the voice of a girl 
among them screamed: “The church! Look! 
The church!” 

Kenton loosened his hold on the throat of a 
man, who sloughed convulsively at him with 
arms and legs, and looked. The others left off 
their struggles and gazed. 

The church was lighted inside as if for a 
great function. From the roof smoke was 
pouring, and through it in several places fire 
licked. The doors, already twisted in their 
agony, were masses of flame. Now they were 
swinging back, as if miraculously, to reveal 
the high altar for which the fire was reaching 
ravenously. A steady roar could be heard, and 
the structure seemed a live and enormous 
protesting thing. 

Kenton sought the Vicario, found him stand- 
ing a few feet away. His robes were torn, blood 
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was upon his face, and he was breathing hard, 
When he took in fully the sight before him, the 
priest’s shoulders gave way, and his chin sank 
to his chest. For a long time he stayed that 
way. Kenton sensed his defeat, that this was 
the end. The birthright of his cloth was vanish. 
ing before his very eyes, and the new order in 
the end had proved the stronger. 

Kenton watched as, to the fierce melody ot 
the burning church, the Vicario straightened, 
A calm came to his face in which there was 
reflected his former resolve. His expression 
seemed to say that one way remained to shame 
his enemies, to sear in turn upon them what 
they had done. He stared at the bright edifice 
before him, and it lighted his face with a golden 
glow. Then, his shoulders square, his head 
high, he began to walk toward it, toward the 
open, burning doors. 

Ten paces he took before Kenton fully 
realized what he meant to do. Then Kenton 
started after him, to bring him back from the 
madness. But a small, strong hand on his arm 
stopped him. He turned to see Juana’s stricken 
face and hear, from her throat strangled with 
emotion: “‘Can you not see that with this he is 
dead already?” 

Fascinated with horror he stood with her and 
watched while the Vicario continued his march. 
The rest of the crowd seemed too awed to stop 
him or cry out. Through the doors he went. 
His cape caught fire, but without pausing he 
dropped it and went on. 

Straight to the altar, now burning on both 
sides, he went. On the steps he genuflected. He 
rose to walk without shrinking to the platform 
before the altar. There he began a curious 
series of movements. He was saying mass. 

People in the crowd knelt on the ground and 
crossed themselves. Others prayed on their 
feet. Some cursed as a martyr was created 
before them. 

Side by side Kenton and Juana stood, hold- 
ing each other close, unable to keep their eyes 
from the sight of it. Inside the church the host 
was being elevated as if in adoration of the 
flames. Below the roof already sagging for its 
fall, the Vicario turned and toward them made 
the signs of his blessing. There was a moment, 
and then there was a resounding crash. Sparks 
flew upward, and after they had died away the 
light from the flaming church began to dwindle. 
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IS VIVISECTION INHUMANE? 


A Debate 


RAGNA B. ESKIL AND IRENE CASTLE MCLAUGHLIN 


““No”’—nIss ESKIL 


T. THE STUDENT of medical history, 
the present agitation in Chicago over whether 
dogs left unclaimed in the municipal pound 
may be used by the medical schools and hos- 
pitals for research purposes seems much like 
the agitation that went on for several hundred 
years as to whether the medical colleges might 
use human cadavers for dissection in their stu- 
dent laboratories. 

Our limited knowledge of the human body 
has come slowly; it is still coming slowly. 
The past did little experimenting; most primi- 
tive peoples regarded the dead body as taboo. 
Hippocrates, the genius, made the first re- 
corded dissections. Galen, six centuries later, 
felt he could get his knowledge from animals, 
and for more than a thousand years the doc- 
tors looked at the inside of a sheep or a dog to 
learn what the inside of a man looked like. 
No wonder their pictures were wrong, and 
barbers were the surgeons. Then came the 
Renaissance, and the inquiring Vesalius, who 
demonstrated that the human anatomy is 
different, and Van Leeuwenhoek, who in- 
vented the compound microscope. 

A new world opened for the anatomists. 
Condemned murderers no longer needed burial 
space — their bodies quickly reached the 
dissecting tables. But crime did not keep pace 
with the increasing number of those seeking to 
explain human ills. A bootlegging industry 
grew up. “Body snatchers” its practitioners 
were called, and, for a price and no questions 
asked, they visited fresh graves at night. There 
was tremendous scandal. In Edinburgh the 
doctors in Surgeons’ Square were enthusiasti- 
cally stoned. 

A campaign of education became necessary. 
“Who will make a voluntary offering of his 


body for the sake of suffering humanity?” was 
the slogan. Jeremy Bentham willed his, and 
ninety-nine gentlemen in Dublin did likewise. 
Eventually in 1832 the Anatomy Bill was 
passed by Parliament. 

This country, too, had its difficulties. A 
medical school was deemed a nuisance. There 
were not enough deceased paupers to go 
around, and exhuming became a _ business. 
Boston had to import from New York. The 
cost was $25 per body, and the students would 
chip in to pay it. 

Then in 1846 was developed ether, the great- 
est advance, next to the discovery of germs, 
that medical science has had. Now the doctor 
could explore the living body; he did not need 
to wait for the finality of death. He could for 
the first time watch disease in the making; he 
could hope that he could arrest it or at least 
alleviate it; he might even learn how to prevent 
it. 

But who could be his subjects? Not humans, 
obviously. Not at first, anyway, for the ex- 
perimenter, groping for the truth, was certain 
to make mistakes. Then who? The lower ani- 
mal forms that we slaughtered for food or pelt 
or that we robbed of freedom to serve us or to 
keep us company or to look at in a zoo. Then, 
when the result seemed justified, the experi- 
menter could try the experiment on himself or 
some other volunteer or on some sufferer 
doomed otherwise to die. 

The life expectancy of man increased from 
about thirty years in 1845 to sixty years in 
1935, and the doctors give animal experimen- 
tation the credit. They cite smallpox vaccina- 
tion, diphtheria antitoxin, typhoid vaccination, 
ethylene, the control of scarlet fever, the liver 
treatment for pernicious anemia, our knowl- 
edge of vitamins and nutrition, and the 
knowledge of how the various body organs do 
their work and how they are affected in disease. 
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It must not be understood, however, that 
there was no animal vivisection before 1846. 
There had been in Hippocrates’ time and, 
sporadically, up through the centuries. Harvey 
discovered the circulation of the blood by 
vivisection on dogs. One hates to imagine the 
suffering, but then humans who had to undergo 
amputations were held down by brute force, 
with such insensibility as strong drink or 
opiates could give. Certain “humanitarians” 
had been against animal vivisection always, 
and now, with the increased number of animal 
experiments possible with anesthesia, they 
became vociferous. John Call Dalton, who later 
was President of Columbia University, and 
Henry Pickering Bowditch, first full-time Pro- 
fessor of Physiology at Harvard University, 
were two of the first doctors under attack. 
In England Parliament had to take a hand with 
the Act of 1876, officially permitting vivisec- 
tion in medical schools. Throughout Europe 
similar official recognition was given. Since 
then there have been waves of propaganda 
against vivisection every so often, but science 
has always won. 

In this country no concerted national move- 
ment against vivisection was instituted until 
the Christian Science Church was founded, 
although humane societies in all states of the 
union had secured legislation against cruelty 
to animals which included provision for abuse 
in vivisection. The sniping had been chiefly 
by quack doctors and pseudoscientific cults 
which have to belittle everything that recog- 
nized medicine does in order to justify their 
own existence. 


THE BATTLE IS JOINED AGAIN 


Thus was THe general situation when two 
antivivisection societies that have their head- 
quarters in Chicago galvanized into headline 
activity some eight or nine years ago. The 
Illinois Antivivisection Society hired a pub- 
licity man as its Executive Secretary, with 
instructions to earn his salary, and the Na- 
tional Antivivisection Society fell heir to 
several million dollars left by a widow whose 
fortune had been secured, oddly enough, from 
the profits of a tannery. 

Now Chicago is one of the great medical 
centers of the world. It has four Class A medical 
schools — the University of Chicago, the 


University of IIlinois, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and Loyola University — and a num. 
ber of hospitals doing world-famous research, 
For the past fifteen years the City Council has 
allowed these schools and hospitals to get the 
dogs they need free of charge from the city 
pound. The practical-minded Council reasoned 
that, since the unclaimed dogs left longer than 
three days would have to be killed anyway, the 
universities might as well get them. 

Here was meat for the antivivisectionists, 
They lobbied two bills against subhuman ex. 
perimentation in Springfield that failed. Then 
they turned their attention to the Chicago 
pound and, abetted by Mr. Hearst’s Herald 
and Examiner, have been asking for the repeal 
of the city ordinance. Their arguments, though, 
seem muddled. First they are against vivi- 
section; next they say the matter of vivisection 
is outside the question — all they want is that 
‘taxpayers’ strayed pets, if unclaimed, should 
meet a painless death at the tax-supported 
municipal shelter.” At this writing the bill has 
not come to vote. 

The universities are not taking the cam- 
paign lightly or as a local matter. They aver 
that, whatever other pretexts may be made, 
animal experimentation is the issue under fire 
and they are afraid of the amount of money the 
paid antivivisection employees have to spend 
and of their announcement that they are ready 
to carry the campaign into twenty states. The 
American College of Surgeons has issued a 
booklet on Animal Experimentation — Its Im. 
portance and Value to Scientific Medicine, and 
the American Medical Association has also 
entered the lists. Banting, of insulin fame, and 
other foreign scientists of high reputation have 
written vigorously in defense of animal re- 
search. Neither group is trying to convert the 
other. Rather, both are appealing to that great 
mass of the public that has not yet passed 


judgment. 
IS THIS FALSE EMOTIONALISM? 


The ARGUMENTS of the antivivisectionists 
boil down to these: vivisection has been of no 
scientific benefit that could not have been 
achieved some other way; vivisection is cruel; 
vivisection of dogs is most abhorrent. 

Well, as a layman who has to take some 
body’s word on the benefits of animal exper'- 
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mentation, I take that of the doctors. If the 
antivivisectionists had an eminent list of 
scientists on their side, I might have my 
doubts, but they parade Samuel Johnson of 
Queen Anne’s time, John Ruskin and Thomas 
Carlyle of Queen Victoria’s with such con- 
temporaries as George Bernard Shaw, George 
Arliss, and Mary Pickford. There is not one 
doctor of recognized standing in the lot. I 
think most persons of common sense will agree 
that the members of any profession are the 
best judges of Low the work of that profession 
should be done. And I fancy that, if it is ever 
found that medical science can get along with- 
out animal experimentation, it will be a doctor 
and not a playwright or a movie actor who 
discovers the way. 

Now as to the statement that vivisection is 
cruel. The doctors say that, in ninety per cent 
of the operations performed, the animals are 
put under anesthesia the moment they reach 
the table and given a killing dose before they 
leave it. They suffer no pain. In fact death this 
way is easier on the dogs than is the death 
administered at the city pound, where the 
animals are collected in an airtight chamber to 
which the exhaust gas from an automobile is 
passed. It sometimes takes half an hour for the 
dogs to die by this method. 

Of the ten per cent used in survival experi- 
ments, nine per cent suffer little distress. 
One of these survival dogs was fourteen years 
old when he died; others have been used for 
four, five, and six years. I saw a number of 
them. They were happy and friendly and the 
pets of their keepers and of the doctors. They 
consider it a trick to jump up on the table and 
assume the right position for observation. 
Moreover the doctors say that a dog which 
has had an appendectomy does not suffer as a 
human does when he comes from under the 
anesthesia. He plays about and is ready for the 
next meal. 

As to the one per cent that suffer pain. No 
one regrets their suffering more than the 
doctors, but this suffering is necessary to pre- 
vent the suffering of thousands of humans. For 
instance the doctors who are trying to alleviate 
the pain of angina pectoris in humans have to 
induce the pain of angina pectoris in dogs. 
There is no other way without using humans, 
and the doctors place a higher value on a 
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human life than they do on a dog’s life. And 
so I think does every one who would not deify 
the dog as the ancients deified the bull and the 
elephant. 

To counterbalance the small amount of 
suffering they have caused the higher sub- 
human animals, the scientists point out, they 
have saved millions of these animals from their 
own painful diseases. Animal experimentation 
has given cures for hog cholera, blackleg in 
cattie, anthrax in horses, and distemper and 
rabies in dogs. Even an antivivisectionist could 
not call these insignificant achievements. 

But, ask the dog lovers, why use the dog? 
Because, answer the scientists, the dog in some 
respects is more like man than is any other 
animal. He eats much the same kind of food, 
and his intestinal system is consequently 
much the same. Hence, in attaining experience 
in the performing of certain delicate intestinal 
operations, a dog is the only substitute that 
can be used. Certainly, if anyone I knew had 
to have a perilous intestinal operation, I should 
like to feel that the surgeon was not doing his 
first job of that sort. 

In Chicago the antivivisectionists have been 
making a great hullabaloo about the poor 
man’s pet being vivisected while the rich can 
bail his out. The doctors say that few of the dogs 
they get are pets— pound dogs are chiefly 
strays — and the pets have usually been de- 
liberately “lost” by their owners on account 
of inability to keep them longer. What, ask 
the doctors, of the inhumanity of owners who 
will thrust their dogs out into the streets? And 
the three or four times a year when an owner 
has appeared at a university seeking his pet 
and when it was there, the university has 
gladly given it to him. At the pound it would 
have been killed immediately the three days of 
grace were up. 

But the worst indictment, I think, against 
the antivivisectionists is that they make no 
effort to ascertain the facts in this controversy. 
The scientists have invited their officials to 
investigate, but no one has accepted; if he has 
come incognito, he has never said so in a public 
statement. The allegations the antivivisec- 
tionists make are hearsay — emotionalism 
rampant under the guise of humanitarianism. 
The trouble is that emotional dog lovers read 
their hearsay and believe it. 
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" Yes”’—nrs. MCLAUGHLIN 


Wan: I cannot refuse a challenge to 
present my views as an antivivisectionist, I do 
so with much trepidation at this time. Indeed, 
it is most unfortunate for the cause that now 
claims my efforts that I am opposed to vivisec- 
tion. It means that many sincere men and 
women who are working shoulder to shoulder 
with me in Chicago to abolish the Arvey 
Ordinance will be dubbed antivivisectionists — 
though their opinions on that subject may 
differ materially from mine. It also enables our 
opponents to point to our battle and say, 
“You see, she is just trying to stop vivisection. 
She is willing to sacrifice babies for dogs.” 
When my opponents make this charge, they 
are granting me more courage than I possess. 
I do not believe that I — or any group of indi- 
viduals living today — can stop vivisection. 
It will continue as long as the average human 
being believes this practice may prolong his 
life or that the results may, at some time in 
the future, minimize physical pain for him. 

Under the terms of the Arvey Ordinance 
all unredeemed dogs taken in by the Chicago 
pound are to be given at the end of five days to 
the various medical schools and laboratories to 
be used for vivisection. Now the dog owners of 
Chicago — like dog owners elsewhere — are 
composed of two main groups —a minority 
group opposed wholeheartedly to vivisection 
and a majority group which “‘supposes”’ it is 
necessary but is definitely unwilling to sur- 
render its own pets for that purpose. Both 
factions here in Chicago are united in wishing 
to see the Chicago dog pound run as humanely 
as possible and in protesting against an ordi- 
nance which inflicts an injustice on the dog 
owner — whatever his general views on the 
subject of vivisection may be. 

However, if he raises his voice to demand 
that the pound be run for his convenience and 
the protection of his pet, the Chicago medical 
profession, as a body, shouts, “ Antivivisec- 
tionist!” and accuses him of responsibility for 
all infant mortality within the city limits. The 
same medical men also announce that the 
efforts of this citizen are being financed by two 
antivivisection societies endowed by misguided 
millionaires. I should like to state here and 


now that not one penny has been donated by 
these societies to abolish the Arvey Ordinance, 
They have refused their support on the very 
just grounds that repeal of this ordinance 
will ot abolish or even materially check 
vivisection. 


MEDICAL HISTORY DISTORTED 


I rip Miss EskIL’s opening arguments, 
in which she reviews the history of dissection 
and vivisection, less lucid than those that 
follow. In her second paragraph she comments 
pityingly on the thousand-year period during 
which “doctors looked at the inside of a sheep 
or a dog to see what the inside of a man looked 
like” and adds, ““No wonder their pictures 
were wrong, and barbers were the surgeons”! 
She hails the advance of medical science when 
doctors turned from animals to human bodies 
and then with equal enthusiasm greets the 
doctors’ return to the dissection of animals, 
During the earlier period to which she refers, 
I gather that the sheep and the dogs were 
dead animals. Today it is the inside of live 
sheep and live dogs that are so absorbing the 
medical profession. Can it be possible that, if, 
as Miss Eskil avers, the inside of a dead sheep 
and a dead dog are totally different from the 
inside of a human, that of a live sheep and a 
live dog are startlingly similar? 

Miss Eskil, in speaking of the efforts of 
antivivisectionists to abolish or restrict vivi- 
section, does not mention the fact that, one by 
one, every major city in the United States has 
closed its pound doors to medical laboratories 
(New York did this in 1893), until Chicago 
stands alone in her civic encouragement of 
vivisection. 

My opponent has made one statement with 
which I heartily agree, where she says: “I 
fancy that, if it is ever found that medical 
science can get along without animal exper- 
mentation, it will be a doctor and not a play- 
wright or a movie actor who discovers the 
way.” I only wish that the doctors would ac- 
cept this statement as a challenge from both 
Miss Eskil and myself. If every doctor and 
medical student who has come to me relating 
the horrors of the vivisection laboratories and 
asking me to do something about it would 
shout is views from the housetops, ouf 
troubles would be nearly over. 
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WuHatT Docrors THINK 


I+ is unrortunate that vivisection 
laboratories and commercialized serums rep- 
resent large investments of money. If a doctor 
js courageous enough to raise his voice in even 
a modified protest against wholesale vivisec- 
tion and offer his solution — what happens? 
He is condemned by his fellow medicos as a 
crazed quack, treated as a pariah, and imme- 
diately ousted from the American Medical 
Association. In spite of the penalty, more 
doctors than I have space to quote have voiced 
their protests. As a single example, I give Dr. 
William Howard Hay, who, after graduating 
from New York University, practiced surgery 
for sixteen years. The following expression of 
his opinion on vivisection caused him to be ex- 
pelled from the American Medical Association: 


Herewith is my opinion of vivisection. . . . My own 
familiarity with the practice during my preparation 
for medicine convinced me that those experiments 
are undertaken in medical schools merely to make 
an impressive course, not to prove anything, for each 
experiment was merely a demonstration of things 
already well known, as a rule. 

Thus, useless experiments embodying the greatest 
cruelty were repeated before class after class, ad 
infinitum and ad nauseam, till their cruelties became 
so revolting to many members of the classes that some 
stayed away rather than witness them. 

I know of nothing that has ever been developed 
through vivisection that could not much better be 
proved in other and less cruel ways and verily believe 
that there is now apparent a realization of both the 
cruelties and the uselessness of the practice that will 
never down till it is made a felony to cut alive any 
animal with knives, burn it or roast it to death, 
smother it, starve it, or in any way maltreat it in the 
name of science . . . I will do all in my power to 
assist in any way efforts to lay before the public the 
now well concealed and misrepresented facts of the 
vivisection laboratories. 


I am now going to call upon another doctor 
to answer the frequent assertion of vivisection- 
ists, that animals do not suffer in medical 
laboratories. Allow me to present Dr. Alex- 
ander Glass, of the University of Pennsyl- 


vania, who is equally outspoken: 


I hold no brief for either side of the vivisection 
controversy. The views of both vivisectionists and 
antivivisectionists are diametrically opposed to one 
another and are the honest opinions of clear-thinking, 
intelligent people. I have many good friends on either 
side, and their opinions demand respect. As a student 
of medicine, however, and, later, a veterinary prac- 
titioner and teacher, with many years of intimate 
contact with, and observation of, the dog in health 
and disease, I ask the vivisectional side of the con- 
troversy at least to omit the old gag that “the dog 
suffers no pain.” 

Better come out in the open and, while stating that 
these experiments are performed in an effort to per- 
fect some new technique of surgery, or for pu 
of observation, frankly acknowledge that the animal 
suffers as much as does the human, without the con- 
solation of knowing that his suffering is for his ulti- 
mate good. 


I cannot close my case without answering 
what Miss Eskil considers her worst indictment 
of the antivivisectionists — that we make no 
efforts to ascertain the facts in this contro- 
versy. I have never visited the laboratories in 
person because I knew that, if I did, either I 
would not be admitted or I would be shown 
only what the doctors wanted me to see. 
(I confess Miss Eskil’s suggestion of a disguise 
had not hitherto occurred to me.) I have, 
however, sent representatives in whom I had 
confidence and recently I read the report of 
one of these representatives over the radio. 
Moreover, I have myself handled close to a 
hundred dogs, smuggled in from time to time 
from a leading Chicago medical school to my 
Refuge by a soft-hearted doctor, and can per- 
sonally testify as to the distressing mental and 
physical condition of these animals. In the 
kitchen of our Refuge is a table upon which we 
place dogs when some simple doctoring is 
necessary. I can truthfully swear that not one 
of these laboratory dogs ever showed any pre- 
disposition to leap on that table, in spite of 
Miss Eskil’s assertion that the laboratory 
dogs she saw fought for that opportunity. 





SPRING BOOKS IN REVIEW 


BY MARY M. COLUM 


B. A LONG way the two most significant 
books in this spring’s catalogue* are Thomas 
Wolfe’s Of Time and the River and Francis 
Hackett’s Francis the First. The first-mentioned 
is a book that by a stretch might be called a 
novel but which actually belongs to all literary 
forms; the other is a biography of the French 
king who with the Henry the Eighth of the 
volume previously published made a dramatic 
debut into European history in the Renaissance 
splendor of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Both Wolfe’s book and Hackett’s have behind 
them minds of magnificent abundance and 
imaginations that stake a great deal on the 
value of a warm, rich vocabulary. There, 
naturally, resemblance ends, though both 
writers may be said to have brought a new 
life into their respective genres. 

Excessive enthusiasm for current literature 
is not a usual characteristic of these pages of 
Tue Forum, so perhaps my readers will be 
more likely to put faith in the opinion now ex- 
pressed here that Thomas Wolfe’s Of Time and 
the River is one of the best books ever produced 
in America, one of the three or four most 
original books produced in the last decade or 
so, and the most successful attempt since 
Joyce and Proust to instill new blood and life 
into that withered literary form, the novel. 
The term novel is here used only for conven- 
ience and because the book is so classified in 
the spring lists, but it is practically a new 
form, made up of a combination of many older 


*Eprror’s Note: — Tbe books discussed in this article are: 
Of Time and the River, by Thomas Wolfe (Scribner, $3.00); 
Francis the First, by Francis Hackett (Doubleday, Doran, $3.00); 
A Man Called Cervantes, by Bruno Frank (Viking, $2.50); 
Lean Men, by Ralph Bates (Macmillan, $2.50); Grey Granite, 
by Lewis Grassic Gibbon (Doubleday, Doran, $2.00); The Black 
Consul, by Anatolii Vinogradov (Viking, $2.75); Rats, Lice and 
History, dy Hans Zinsser (Little, Brown, $2.75); The Autobiogra- 
phy of Michel de Montaigne, ed. by Marvin Lowenthal (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.50); Dickens, by André Maurois (Harper, $2.00); 
Milton, y Rose Macaulay (Harper, $2.00); The Enjoyment of 
Literature, by Elizabeth Drew (Norton, $2.50). 


literary forms — poetry, oratory, biography, 
autobiography, criticism, the story, and the 
essay — all woven together, all kneaded to- 
gether, into one grand pattern to give this 
writer's revelation of life. Like everything 
truly original that is produced in any art, it is 
by one learned in his own art, who loves it and 
all the masters of it to the marrow of their 
bones. 

There is a passage, in the portion of the 
book called ‘‘Proteus,’’ where the hero con- 
templates on a rich man’s bookshelves the 
great work of all the dead, lying there unread, 
from Aeschylus to Poe, where he imagines the 
mighty dead speaking to him who is bursting 
with dreams of giving tongue to America: 

What power is there on earth, in sea or in heaven, 
what power have you in yourself, you son of your un- 
uttered fathers, to find tongue for your unuttered 
brothers and to make a frame, a shape, a magic and 
eternal form out of the jungle of the great unuttered 

wilderness from which you came, of which you are a 

nameless and unuttered atom? What can you hope to 

do, would-be chronicler of the huge, unhistoried 
morass, of the dark wilderness of America, when we 
who were the children of a hundred gold-recorded 
centuries and the heirs of all the rich accumulations 


of tradition, have really done so little and have come 
to this? 


And then they ask him, if he does give tongue 
to America, what does he hope to gain from the 
anguish, the hunger, and the effort. I draw 
attention to this passage not because it is one 
of the best in the book — there are very many 
much better — or because it brings back into 
literature the lost art of oratory, which it does, 
but I mention it for the reason that this 
particular page or two shows an artist attaining 
that stage of consciousness. It is part of the 
illumination that came to all the great artists, 
as if some one in the watches of the night came 
to give them a revelation about seed sown in 
them by some mysterious paraclete, seed 
which they alone could bring to fruit. 
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SPRING BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Of Time and the River has as subtitle “A 
Legend of Man’s Hunger in His Youth,” and 
each chapter is titled by the name of some 
great figure out of the past of literature — 
Orestes or Faustus or Proteus — and is an 
account of the progress of a young man during 
those years when he passes through all the 
great experiences of spirit, mind, and body 
which have been symbolically chronicled in all 
the great tales: he is young Faust in search of 
all knowledge, young Telemachus in search of 
his father, Jason on his quest, Antaeus renew- 
ing his strength. This highly intellectual and 
imaginative conception gives the book an epic 
framework, and what might at first appear 
formlessness, to readers accustomed to the 
neatly arranged novels of realistic writers, 
becomes a massive shapeliness as the book 
proceeds —a shapeliness given by one who 
has had to forge for himself a tool for the 
ordering of chaos. Without underestimating 
one whit the sensuality and grossness that is in 
the life he shares, there is nothing of that empty 
realism and that craze for recording stereo- 
typed physical facts which, in their overplayed 
realism, did so much to demote the novel. 
One can declare that this book has a spiritual 
conception — there is no flight of the mind or 
the spirit that the author fails to understand. 
In that one short passage on page 267 describ- 
ing the death of old Gant, the hero’s father, 
there is an emotional power, an imaginative 
radiance that we sometimes feared might 
never come into American literature. This 
radiance occurs over and over again in a book 
with which I lament having so little space to 
deal, though indeed an analysis of it or of the 
personages in it could give little of the char- 
acter of the whole. The best I can do is 
to advise my readers to read it. It is one 
of those books that open new windows to the 
mind. 

Naturally after this I pass over, among the 
spring books, those long, dull, realistic novels 
about farms and families in the West and all 
those photographic representations of a life 
where the spirit never seems to enter, where the 
author can get down to nothing but what his 
eyes see and his ears hear and where he knows 
no land except where his feet walk... 
Kennst du das Land, wo die Zitronen blubn 

. so this remarkable book opens. 
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A RICH BIOGRAPHY 


Born Time and the River and Francis 
the First took a long time to write. This biog- 
raphy of the contemporary of Henry VIII is 
history written as Taine said it should be 
written or would come to be written, where 
the author “searches for the rules of human 
growth, occupies himself with the special psy- 
chology of each special formation” and where 
the result is a clear and living picture of the 
Europe of the Renaissance, with its kings, 
statesmen, and soldiers, its great painters, its 
religious reformers. The documents and litera- 
ture that had to be mastered to reduce this 
bursting epoch to the limits of a book even as 
large as this one must have been the cause of 
labor as great as it was intensive. 

Francis Hackett has so fully re-created the 
period that all Europe and the great figures of 
the time become alive before our eyes — figures 
so great and so many that we are appalled to 
think of the meanness of the modern age, when 
the public has mostly only movie actresses 
and chauffeurs of the air to give the homage 
of their wonder to— people who gyrate in 
space, as it were, without greatly affecting 
other people’s lives. But imagine the men 
and women who pass through this book and 
were all alive together — Leonardo da Vinci 
and Rabelais, Machiavelli and Columbus, 
Michelangelo and Pope Julius, Henry VIII 
and Margaret of Navarre. The list could go on 
and on, for there were so many of them that 
the earth and air must have pulsated with 
electric life. 

During the lifetime of Lytton Strachey, he 
and the author of Henry the Eighth were often 
compared. But the two are essentially different. 
Lytton Strachey is the biographer-essayist 
strayed into history and selecting characters 
and subjects to fit his ironic mentality, while 
Francis Hackett is the biographer-historian 
who can deal with all the characters of “‘each 
special formation,” coping with them all with- 
out prejudice and in proportion to their in- 
trinsic significance and not as Strachey would, 
in proportion to their appeal to his tempera- 
ment. Behind Francis Hackett’s characterizing 
sentences and brilliant phraseology we feel the 
dynamism of history, with a document back of 
every sentence. Do we want to know how the 
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mother of Francis the First looked as a young 
girl or do we want to understand the child 
psychology of that single-minded woman? 
Francis Hackett, having pursued all the early 
portraits, reveals her in this illuminating 
sentence: 
On her young face, to judge by the early portraits, 
she had something of the institutional look which is 
best observed in faces of foundlings and orphans in 
large and comfortless orphan asylums. It is a face 
filled with caution. A look of wary obedience is on 
top and just underneath the nip of intelligence, cal- 
culating the hazards of disobedience. 
Then take the entrance of Cesare Borgia into 
Amboise; with him there comes the whole 
Renaissance — the art, the literature, the 
conduct, the unbounded passion, and from 
the moment he rides across the drawbridge 
Gothic France is changed. 


POOR MIGUEL CERVANTES 


The POTENCY of these two books dimin- 
ishes all the others, even though several of 
these, on any other year’s list, would have stood 
out for their peculiar excellence. In some of the 
novels especially, the authors give the impres- 
sion of really having a flame in their minds. 
Wearied with the deadly realism we have been 
enduring, many of them go to history for their 
characters. In 4 Man Called Cervantes, by the 
German novelist, Bruno Frank, we follow the 
career of Miguel Cervantes from his student 
days to his late fifties when, in jail, his right 
arm long since lost in the war to which he 
went with Don John of Austria, he composes a 
yarn about a queer knight fighting windmills 
and rescuing galley slaves and reads it to the 
jailbirds who are his companions. The hero of 
the yarn committed the follies of a dozen 
madmen, but his talk was pure wisdom. It 
made all the prisoners happy; it made Miguel 
especially so, for, as Bruno Frank says, “he 
knew what had been vouchsafed him. Before 
him this had not been in the world.” 

The hero of 4 Man Called Cervantes is not so 
much, to be sure, the creator of this meander- 
ing knight as the Spanish people themselves, 
whose follies and wisdom are expressed in 
quintessence in the Don Quixote of Cervantes. 
And Bruno Frank has caught together all the 
dead splendor of that country, which was for a 
while the greatest of empires. Written as a 
picaresque story, this book has a mournful and 
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humorous life, through which appear the great 
figures of that transitional age— Don John 
of Austria, Pope Pius, and, above all of them, 
Philip II, that miserly, crafty, industrious lord 
of half the world, who impoverished his people 
as no idle and extravagant ruler could have 
done. As Philip lies dying he is miserably 
harassed and puzzled by the realization of the 
success of that virtueless Valois, Henri IV, 
whose political program is encompassed in the 
notions that Paris is worth a mass and that 
every peasant family should have a fowl in its 
pot on Sunday. 

Poor Miguel Cervantes did not often havea 
fowl in the pot and didn’t make much of a 
conquest of the material side of life; he got 
wounded in wars, enslaved in Algeria, impris. 
oned in Spain but somehow succeeded, as 
Carlyle said, in writing “our joyfullest, and all 
but our deepest, modern book.” Bruno Frank 
has written the tale well and vigorously, and, 
though not in the most modern manner, in a 
convincing, objective style that makes rousing 
reading. A word should be said for the transla- 
tion — it is excellent; it reads as though it 
were the original. 


THREE NOVELS OF REVOLUTION 


Spam 1s the scene also of Ralph Bates’s 
novel, Lean Men, but it is modern Spain, the 
Spain of the Revolution. Both the structure of 
this novel and its material are ambitious, but 
in attempting to cope with both the structure 
and the matter the author was really trying to 
live above his intellectual and emotional 
means. His mind has mastered neither the 
matter nor the manner. Very likely the epi- 
sodes are actual happenings; many of them 
were probably witnessed and enacted by the 
author. But the whole effect is that of a 
journalist covering a revolution as an assign- 
ment and gathering in all the personalities and 
human interest in the vicinity. And I feel that 
the connection of the hero, Francis Charing, 
with Spain and the Revolution, like his con- 
nection with the various women in the story, 
is too casual — there is no passion for the cause 
nor the country; it is all an adventure, not a 
deep experience. 

There is a lot in this book which gives us the 
impression that the author is a very bright but 
superficial young man, who can throw into his 
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book smart criticisms of modern music as well 
as of the traditional smithwork of the iron- 
masters of Barcelona, and who has a ready 
command of the ideas and idiom in use for 
attack on capitalistic society. But as a book 
about a revolutionary or radical hero it does 
not compare with the bleak but rather power- 
ful Scotch novel entitled Grey Granite. 

This novel has not the explicit propaganda 
of Lean Men, but as an attack on a society 
which has reduced men and women meant by 
Providence to be proud and strong-living 
cotters to the status of dole-taking parasites it 
is much more thoroughgoing. The author, 
Lewis Grassic Gibbon, does not have to make 
surmises about the people he is writing about 
—he knows them through and through. He has 
another advantage in that he does not have to 
write in a worn-out journalistic lingo — he is 
able to use that peculiar Scottish vocabulary 
(which he keeps from being a Harry Lauder 
dialect), that vocabulary which can give us 
that peculiarly Scottish revelation of things 
at once ill-favored and humorous. The char- 
acters might be out of Burns’ pages — the 
Poosie Nancies, the Holy Wullies, the Jeans 
and Marys. 

Grey Granite is a strongly racial book, and 
one is glad to find Scotland once more making 
an entrance into modern literature, with all its 
heritage from the past, its particular kind of 
heroism, its bawdiness, coarseness, dourness, 
and grace. The hero is a ruthless fighter for 
the disinherited and downtrodden, not through 
any revelation from dialectical materialism or 
any other bloodless formula but through a 
passionate love and sorrow for the folk he 
knows, 


He'll never be ought but a bit of them; the flush on a 
thin white mill-girl’s face, the arm and hand and 
down bent face of a keelie from the reek of the Gallow- 
gate, the blood and bones and flesh of them all, their 
thoughts and their doubts and their loves were his, 
all that they thought and lived in were his. 


It is a stirring book, a book of great promise, 
but the author is evidently a young writer 
whose knowledge of life is as yet intensive 
as opposed to extensive: his mind is not yet 
abundant enough to give variety to his group, 
and the sense of narrowness that we get from 
his novel is increased by his excessive use of the 
interior monologue — a technical effect which 
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is excellent for penetrating into depth but 
which cannot give a sense of expansiveness. 

Revolutions and revolutionary ideas char- 
acterize a great many of the spring books. In 
a third book of this kind we have the Soviet 
writer Anatolii Vinogradov turning his revo- 
lutionary measuring rod upon France and 
Haiti of the French Revolution. Napoleon, 
Toussaint |’Ouverture, Marat, Robespierre, 
the men of the Mountain and the men of the 
Gironde — they are all here. But the real hero 
of Tbe Black Consul is meant to be Toussaint 
“the Revealer,” the black idealist from the 
Island of the Mountain. The author has a 
comprehension of incidents and happenings 
rather than of the variety of human character; 
he hasn’t enough flame in his own mind to un- 
derstand the flame that was Toussaint’s or the 
flame that was Napoleon’s. For Toussaint’s 
magnanimity and greatness we had better 
turn to Wordsworth’s sonnet or to Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s mournful and moving 
monologue. 

The book might be described as Carlyle’s 
French Revolution with high fantasy and 
tumultuous oratory left out. Fictionalized 
history is what it aims at being. We are told 
that the author “to prevent doubt being cast 
on the accuracy of his data has woven ver- 
batim reports into the narrative.” This is 
neither startlingly interesting nor startlingly 
novel: it was done thirty years ago by an older 
Russian novelist — by Merezhkovski in The 
Forerunner and in Peter and Alexis. Vino- 
gradov’s mind is not interesting enough to 
combat successfully the oppressiveness of 
factual narrative, and over and over again we 
feel that we are reading rather dully presented 
history. However, as an anticapitalist Vino- 
gradov gives us a usefully new insight into 
things that deflected what might have been a 
more complete liberation through the French 
Revolution: he is able to show how sugar and 
coffee also had a role as inanimate villains. 


THE LOUSE COMES INTO HIS OWN 


Ix Tue Biack Consut the chemist 
Lavoisier and the psychiatrist Pinel are put 
forward as being at least as important as the 
political and military leaders who ignore them. 
And the emergence of the scientist in this 
epoch is rightly noted by the modern historical 
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novelist. Since that time the scientist has taken 
more and more of the stage, and now in Rats, 
Lice and History Dr. Hans Zinsser shows how 
organisms that only the scientist is aware of 
have controlled human history. He tells us 
that the book he has written is the biography 
of the typhus germ. The typhus-germ theory 
of the decline and fall of states which he pro- 
pounds seems certainly as valid as any other 
that has been doing duty recently, and as a 
series of pendants to periods of history this 
book is of primary importance. 

Those who read Francis Hackett’s Francis 
the First would do well to compare the account 
of the war between Francis and the Emperor 
Charles with the account of the same war in 
Chapter Fourteen of Rats, Lice and History. 
It was the typhus germ that made the victori- 
ous onslaught. Charles defeated Francis, and 
was crowned ruler of the Roman Empire at 
Bologna by “the power of typhus fever” — 
Dr. Zinsser makes that a definite conclusion. 
In the Thirty Years’ War typhus ravaged both 
armies, and it ravaged all armies in the suc- 
ceeding wars, including the last, and brought 
the scourge to the civilian population. During 
the World War, to quote Dr. Zinsser, “the 
Serbian and Russian epidemics have shown 
that the hero of our biography has lost none 
of his vigor.” 

A great portion of this book is not about 
typhus, however—it is about everything 
that strays into the Doctor’s mind, including 
literary criticism, with which the opening 
chapters deal. While showing a live interest in 
literature and an acquaintance with contem- 
porary writing that would do credit to many 
critics, the Doctor gets horribly mixed up as 
to what literary criticism is. Only one of the 
list of writers mentioned by him in Chapter 
Two could be called a literary critic; the others 
are social or sociological critics — which is 
rather like confusing psychiatrists with bac- 
teriologists. No literary critic could ever have 
held, as the Doctor thinks one held, that sci- 
ence stands in the same relation to literature as 
photography does to painting. No. Art repre- 
sents one form of human activity, science 
another; they are not in conflict at all. 

Let me assure Dr. Zinsser that it is not true 
that Sainte-Beuve would have gone into con- 
sultation with Dr. Charcot if asked to pass 


judgment on certain contemporary writers, 
For one thing, Sainte-Beuve died before the 
most important of Charcot’s experiments had 
been made: it was Taine and not Sainte-Beuve 
who benefited by the discoveries of Charcot — 
discoveries which were to have such an effect 
on literature. And a critic of the standing of 
Sainte-Beuve or Taine would naturally know 
as part of his job all the psychological discov- 
eries that had been made — he would even be 
familiar with the scientific discoveries that his 
contemporaries were making. If I prefer part 
of the doctor’s book which is actually the 
biography of the typhus germ to his literary 
excursions, it is not only because the data are 
convincing but because the writing has greater 
literary value — at times it has an eloquence 
that is moving. It has only one drawback; the 
layman has need of a glossary to make clear 
to himself certain of the technical terms. 


ESSAYIST, NOVELIST, AND POET 


One OF THE MOST moving chapters in 
the book that is called The Autobiography of 
Michel de Montaigne tells how the people of 
that day were assailed by the plague. “‘Some,” 
Montaigne says, “who were yet in health dug 
their own graves betimes. Others lay down in 
them while still alive. One of my laborers drew 
the earth down upon him with his hands and 
feet as he lay dying.” This autobiography is 
assembled from the Essays, the Journey, and 
other papers, and the editor is to be congratu- 
lated on the good job he has done: it is now 
possible to read a highly interesting life not in 
isolated paragraphs as heretofore but in the 
man’s own continuous words. A good deal of 
the flavor of Montaigne’s fascinating style is 
brought over to us in Marvin Lowenthal’s 
translation. 

There is no activity of man’s life about which 
Montaigne has not uttered a word of wisdom 
or, if not of wisdom, of inspired common sense. 
Like the typical Frenchman he was, he did not 
confuse love and marriage—and perhaps 
Montaigne is most entertaining when he is on 
this topic. “Marriage is more suitable nowa- 
days for plain and common people,” he de- 
clares. As for himself, “of his own free will he 
would not have married Wisdom herself,” but 
the custom overpowered him. Like all enter- 
taining men, Montaigne loved conversation 
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and books, and the book that comes to us now 
as an autobiography is the most delightful 
conversation that ever was written. It is on 
every subject that might interest an intelligent 
human being. All his essays are confessions by 
a man who tries hard to know himself and to 
make knowledge of himself the basis of a 
knowledge of mankind. 

After the autobiographies there are two 
biographies of great writers — one of Dickens 
by André Maurois and one of Milton by Rose 
Macaulay. In Maurois’ Dickens one finds the 
usual content and quality associated with this 
well-known French writer — the highly in- 
telligent commonplace in mind and matter 
expressed with a charming ease of manner and 
method, a knowledge of his subject such as 
seems to be supplied by a hard-working corps 
of secretaries, a fixed determination to get in 
bad with nobody but to aim at everybody’s 
good opinion, and the usual flattering reference, 
now endemic with Maurois, to that champion 
bore among aestheticians, the French phi- 
losopher Alain. 

Dickens is for all that, an attractive book. 
For the majority of his readers, Dickens the 
writer has always swamped Dickens the man. 
The creative personality has always overlaid 
the everyday personality of the father of ten 
children, the busybody around his own house, 
the bewildered human being who in his youth 
could not discover which of three sisters he 
was in love with and ended by marrying the 
one of the trio whom there was no possibility 
of his ever loving. One is glad, therefore, to 
have this easily read book dealing with his 
personal life. It tells us of his marriage, of his 
children, of his lecturing, of his love for the 
two sisters he did not marry and has some 
scattered remarks about the novelist’s craft 
which apply rather more to that craft as exer- 
cised by Maurois than to an abundant and 
powerful creator of types like Charles Dickens. 

Maurois’s book, however, is more entertain- 


ing, though less solid, than Rose Macaulay’s 
Milton. This work makes us wonder once more 
how any woman could ever have put up with 
that disagreeable personage, that mixed ascetic 
and sensualist who was Cromwell’s Latin 
secretary and whose vibrating Puritanism did 
so much to change the Merrie England of the 
Elizabethans, which all the world understood, 
into that vastly misunderstood England which 
classed the passions as vices to be either 
obliterated or practiced behind veils of hy- 
pocrisy. 

But at the same time Milton, who has never 
been really appreciated outside England, was 
a great poet — a poet, of course, of a special 
period rather than a world poet. The English 
have had greater but none who expressed so 
thoroughly his own milieu and his own time. 
The writer has a fine appreciation of the age 
which produced him, of its standards, of its 
oddly crude sex passion, and of that overesti- 
mation of Satan and the powers of darkness 
which came with the overthrow of saints and 
images and which produced and nourished the 
poet of Paradise Lost. Rose Macaulay’s 
Milton is a very able book, with that lack of 


emotion which makes us remember Bergson’s 


theory that women are the equal of men in 
intellect but not in emotional power — a man 
writer might have made us more aware of the 
warmth that must have been somewhere in the 
bleak old poet, the writer of “the ingenious 
poem on our first parents.” 

In conclusion I should like to recommend a 
delightfully knowledgeable book by Elizabeth 
Drew called The Enjoyment of Literature. In 
it all the literary genres are dealt with en- 
joyably, and all, except criticism, illuminat- 
ingly. It is a pity she did not omit this last and 
slight chapter about which she has not reflected 
a great deal, for the book was complete without 
it. Miss Drew has a rare power of moving 
easily and gracefully through the world of 
letters. 
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O.: OF OUR most pious legends is that 
of the typical college professor — shy, un- 
worldly, threadbare, with an erudition as pro- 
found as it is impractical and an absent-mind- 
edness so great that, like Professor Einstein, he 
would blissfully use his monthly checks as 
bookmarks, were it not for the reminding 
pinch of penury. In fact it is his glory that, in 
the sphere of finance, he is a mere child. And 
everyone has heard how the professor, with his 
Ph.D. from Harvard and his endless years of 
plain living and high thinking, is paid far less 
than the plumber who mends the leak in his 
antique drains or the mechanic who con- 
descends to regrind the valves in his asthmatic 
Ford. Moreover we are told that, so long as 
college salaries are what they are, only the 


PROFESSORS HAVE A CINCH 


BY DIXON WECTER 


A college professor’s wife, writing under the pseudonym of Ann Preston 
Carter, attacked in the February FORUM the wage scales that bind her 
husband’s profession in eternal penury. ‘‘Poor Professors,’’ she called her 
diatribe, and she declared that intelligent young men are fools to become 
teachers. Now comes Mr. Wecter, a professor himself, who, while he does 
not especially challenge this last statement, says the sob story of the 
neglected teacher is just a sob story. 
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timid and spiritually anemic will accept them; 
whereas, if teachers’ wages were doubled or 
tripled, it is hinted that we might shortly ex. 
pect a generation of professors with the bril- 
liance of Alfred North Whitehead, the vigor of 
the late Stuart Sherman, and the creative 
originality of Josiah Willard Gibbs. Such as. 
sumptions are, from the viewpoint of realism, a 
little naive. 

Far from being unsympathetic with the cdl- 
lege professor, I am indeed a fledgling myself, 
the son of schoolteachers. Almost since birth I 
have been steeped in the academic brew. From 
family necessity I used to be taken, at the ages 
of five and six, to faculty meetings and inst- 
tutes, where I sat in the back row and played 
with the globe of the world and tried to behave 
under boredom like a Christian. Since that 
time, as undergraduate and graduate student, 
I have known college professors in a small 
Southern college, at one of the leading Eastern 
universities, and at Oxford, England; lately, 
joining the species myself, I have taught at 
three large state universities in the South and 
the West. If my parents had been tumblers in 
a circus and I had spent all my days under the 
big top, the patterns of my life could have been 
fixed no more rigidly than they are by long 
intimacy with the schoolroom. 

With humility I venture then to say that the 
college professor is too frequently an object of 
sentimental pity; that usually he deserves no 
more than he is paid; that, even with more 
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opulent salaries, the kind of men attracted to 
the academic life would not be very much al- 
tered; and finally that the depression has had 
a rather tonic effect upon the personnel of col- 
lege faculties. 

Any honest professor is a little restive at the 
heroics so often ascribed to his profession, even 
as the gorge of every self-respecting mother 
probably rises at the homage of Mother’s 
Day. In the first place most college professors 
are incurably lazy. Since the days of Socrates, 
greatest of them all, they have been men who 
preferred talking to the greater ardors of writ- 
ing or action. Some of them, having worked 
pretty hard in their student days collecting 
Phi Beta Kappa keys and writing dissertations, 
seem forever after to be left in a state of chronic 
fatigue. Over a glass of applejack a reverend 
professor once gave a friend of mine this help- 
ful advice: “The first year or two you’ve got to 
work pretty hard, getting your lecture notes 
ready for the rest of your life; and then, if you 
are anxious to get ahead, you had better write 
a textbook, which of course you will require 
your students to buy. For the next twenty 
years, my boy, it’s easy sailing.” This old 
gentleman is, I am quite sure, loyal to his own 
principles: a student of William James at 
Harvard thirty-five years ago, he distrusts 
these newfangled notions of Freud, Watson, 
and the Gestalt school and continues to teach 
his classes in psychology, for example, that a 
man hit on the left frontal lobe of his skull will 
lose all sense of moral responsibility, as is 
proved by what he terms “the deservedly 
famous American Crowbar Case of 1848.” 


PROFESSIONAL FRAILTIES 


Unue THE overworked grind of the 
public schools, with his long day of labor, the 
typical American professor teaches on an aver- 
age two or sometimes two and a half hours a 
day for a five-day week; almost everywhere a 
teaching load above twelve hours a week is 
considered barbarous. Of course, as the pro- 
fessor hastily explains to the envious doctor, 
lawyer, or banker, the real drain upon his time 
comes from duties outside the classroom. One 
thinks of midnight sessions spent in the prepa- 
ration and polishing of brilliant lectures — 
those lectures compounded of mellow jokes 
and stately wisecracks which successive genera- 


tions of students await with fond expectation, 
— and of notes which are followed year after 
year unswervingly as the path of a planet. I 
recall the dean of a large graduate school, a 
scholar of world renown, who delivered the 
same lecture twice on consecutive meetings of 
the class because he had forgotten in his se- 
quence of lectures to mark the place where he 
left off. This amiable man gave the same set of 
final-exam questions again and again for more 
than a decade; I took them on their decennial 
jubilee, as we called it, and dutifully passed 
them on to the next candidates. 

And of course every professor complains in 
whimsical despair of being engulfed in themes, 
reports, test papers — which are usually given 
either to his assistant reader or else to the 
wastebasket. Only the janitor shares this guilty 
secret. Moreover the professor grumbles —~ 
not without reason — about the inroads made 
upon his time by committees, conferences, 
faculty and senate meetings, and all the red 
tape which the modern university has created 
in its wistful admiration for Big Business. But 
it is safe to say that any banking house or 
corporation which conducted its conferences 
and board sessions in the fashion of the average 
faculty meeting would be in the hands of a 
receiver within the fiscal year. A faculty meet- 
ing is always charged with the scent of battle 
in the nostrils of some graying professor of 
Latin who lives from month to month in order 
to thwart his ancient foe, the professor of me- 
chanical engineering; on the other hand, these 
meetings are field days for professors of educa- 
tion — those bland, unctuous gentlemen so 
curiously like undertakers — who get up and 
read long tables of attendance statistics, of 
grades plotted by the “biological curve,” re- 
sults of native-aptitude tests, and other pseudo 
scientific fantasies. 

Whatever time is left to the professor from 
these strenuous labors is consecrated to Re- 
search — pronounced, except in the English 
Department, with the accent upon the first 
syllable. One hears a great deal about this word 
not only at Harvard and Yale but also at 
Siwash College, where in strict truth there are 
neither laboratories nor libraries adequate for 
attacking even the simplest problem in cur- 
rent scientific or humanistic studies. “Re- 
search” is merely a term of academic jargon, 
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like “integration,” “co-ordination,” and “ori- 
entation,” which all educators in good standing 
are bound to applaud. The people who do most 
of the research talk least about it — holders of 
graduate fellowships and professors who are 
usually much happier over their test tubes and 
Arabic manuscripts than when they stand, 
stammering and diffident, at the teacher’s desk 
and who ought in fact to be relieved of teaching 
altogether. But the average teacher spends 
probably as much time in actual research as he 
does in home-brewing. This statement is not 
purely negative; just as a number of professors 
whom I know produce a few bottles yearly 
during the muscatel season, so at certain 
times — under pressure of a classical- or mod- 
ern-language association or teachers’ conven- 
tion — they will turn out a paper or two on the 
ablative absolute in Suetonius, political alle- 
gory in a play of Ben Jonson, or the rate of 
breathing of trained and untrained public 
speakers as measured by a galvanometer. I 
once attended a graduate seminar taught by 
one of America’s most stimulating creative 
scholars, Professor A., whose own work has 
been done with that large Renaissance vision 
and humor and that absence of hocus-pocus so 
refreshing to find in present academic circles. 
He was holding class in the office of a colleague 
absent on sabbatical leave, a Professor B., 
notorious for his methodical habits and passion 
for unimportant facts. Suddenly in the midst of 
our first session, a bell rang shrilly from some 
dark corner of the office. Professor A. looked 
up in momentary surprise. “That,” he ob- 
served dryly, “is a device of Professor B., I 
expect, which rings at intervals to remind him 
to write another monograph.” 

In mentioning these professional frailties I 
am not assailing that ancient tradition which 
goes back at least to the Middle Ages and 
Chaucer’s lean clerk of Oxenford, that a scholar 
and teacher should be gentle, quixotic, inept in 
the brisker efficiencies of life, or even a little 
simple — for we remember that the word 
“dunce” comes from Duns Scotus, one of the 
greatest of the early schoolmen. In the midst of 
our modern turmoil of trade and commerce, we 
may thank heaven for a small isle of lotus- 
eaters. But when a recent article in THE 
Forum describes the college professor as living 
under the constant exhilaration of ideas and 


pouring forth his life’s energy “in great tides 
into his teaching and his talks with students” 
or when a rich dowager remarks gravely as one 
did to me the other day, apropos of a teacher 
who has a rather hard time making ends meet, 
“You know there is something almost Christ. 
like about some college professors,” one needs 
to be reminded that the typical professor is in 
many ways a genial bluffer, who seldom brings 
to his daily task anything like the analytical 
astuteness of a good lawyer, the alertness of a 
surgeon, or the creative imagination of a 
novelist. Usually he has been drawn into teach- 
ing because of the sedentary and rather pleas. 
ant routine which it offers and the modest 
financial security which in normal times it af- 
fords. Sometimes he is a fugitive from reality, a 
tender idealist, or a disappointed minor poet. 
George Santayana delightfully compares the 
whole race of professors to tame songbirds in 
their cages, “having preferred fidelity to ad- 


venture.” 
THE WEEDING OUT 


O; course, granted all the advantages 
and laxities of such a life, it is probable that the 
college professor is, in comparison with Dizzy 
Dean and Clark Gable, somewhat underpaid. 
But so are many excellent doctors and clergy- 
men and artists, who seldom receive as much 
public sympathy or yield as readily to self- 
pity as do many professors and their wives 
upon the slightest encouragement. With them 
it has become a conventional attitude into 
which not a little personal pique, neighborly 
envy, and social ambition have entered. The 
professor in an average American university 
receives a minimum salary of about $4,000, 
though it is somewhat smaller in land-grant 
and teachers’ colleges and considerably greater 
in most state universities and privately en- 
dowed institutions. This stipend is not princely, 
but in the average college town where the 
faculty sets the approved standard of living it 
is surely more than a living wage. The present 
writer believes that faculty wives, far from 
being desperate and losing fighters against 
poverty or domestic slaves who are drifting 
further and further away from intellectual 
companionship with their husbands, are not 
markedly different from the wives of other pro- 
fessional men. In fact, their tendencies toward 
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bluestocking intellectualism require, if any- 
thing, the gentle curb. 

The academic situation which involved such 
drastic reductions during the recent lean years 
—as at Cornell, for example, where forty-four 
faculty members were dismissed during 1933- 
34 — sprang from a situation which the edu- 
cators themselves helped to create, namely the 
late popular fallacy of higher and higher edu- 
cation for everybody. Granted it was a good 
thing for every child to learn to read and write, 
then surely it seemed a better thing for him to 
go to college and best of all to polish off his 
education with a few postgraduate degrees. 
In recent years the graduate schools of America 
have spawned annually some 2,000 Ph.D.s, in- 
cluding many dullards of the type which 
Leonard Bacon has wittily described in his 
saga of Columbia University called Pb.D.s: 
Male and Female Created He Them. Most of 
them found employment during the boom days, 
but upon the arrival of hard times their ranks 
were painfully thinned. In the larger Eastern 
universities the salaries of full professors were 
often kept intact by the summary dismissal of 
dozens of young instructors. Some two and a 
half years ago an investigating committee re- 
ported to the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors that “a shrinkage of 191 
places out of a possible shrinkage of 211 in the 
38 institutions reporting to your Committee 
occurred in the grades of instructor or part- 
time assistant. Indeed, among professors and 
associate professors there was no decrease at 
all, but an increase of two and a half places.” 
Such selfish and nearsighted policies fortu- 
nately did not occur everywhere, and in many 
universities of the South, Middle West, and 
West presidents and deans took deep cuts in 
order to leave unimpaired the salaries in the 
lower brackets. 

Among those eliminated were doubtless 
some bright and able young men; but one 
hopes that sooner or later they will return, 


drawn by the fascination which the academic 
life holds for those who really belong there. 
However, the depression has in general had a 
sound, astringent effect upon colleges and uni- 
versities. If, as we are told, a good many doc- 
tors of philosophy are now waiters and floor- 
walkers, are we sure that an irreparable loss 
has occurred? May it not be that, by some 
obscure destiny, they have found the station in 
life to which it has pleased God, rather than the 
teachers’ placement bureau, to call them? 

Reduced incomes have also scrapped much 
of the administrative and clerical machinery 
which had been getting more cumbersome year 
by year, and our larger universities have 
weeded out literally hundreds of foolish courses 
— from homemaking to clog dancing — which 
used to make them the laughingstock of sen- 
sible people. At present our most encouraging 
symptoms for the future of higher learning 
are, first, that in finances and curriculum the 
average university is back where it was in 
1921, before the days of spurious expansion, 
and, second, that leadership is coming increas- 
ingly from a generation of alert, thoughtful 
young men, like Presidents Hutchins, Conant, 
Dodds, and Valentine, who are proof that in 
the great universities conspicuous merit now 
brings promotion with almost phenomenal 
speed. 

Perhaps under these new leaders there will 
be a quickening of the academic lifeblood in 
America; though one cannot help feeling that 
for a long time to come the type of confirmed 
college professors, like Izaak Walton’s anglers, 
will continue to be “such honest, civil, quiet 
men” as they now are, rather than great crea- 
tive intellects. A certain pleasant indolence and 
a touch of pedantry seem almost inevitable; 
they are, in fact, our occupational diseases. 

Still — if I may add a postscript after some 
minutes of reflection — I would not willingly 
change my profession for any other in the 
world. 


In an ehrly issue: 
‘** The Challenge of the Greek,” 
by T. R. Glover 





THE YEAR OF THE BOAR 


1935 in Japan 


BY JAMES A. B. SCHERER 


| ANCIENT time system ran in 
cycles of twelve years, named successively Rat, 
Bull, Tiger, Hare, Dragon, Serpent, Horse, 
Goat, Ape, Cock, Dog, and Boar. 
Sophisticated Japanese pay no attention to 
this ancient time system, except on their 
New Year cards, which this year carried 
sprightly pictures of the boar, since 1935 
rounds out the cycle. Among country people, 
who still form the bulk of the population, old 
superstitions survive just as they do in the 
United States. For example, Japanese girls 
who are seventeen this year are less eligible for 
marriage than other girls, because they were 
born in the year of the horse, an animal un- 
lucky for women. The pugnacious boar, on the 
other hand, will be honored by a good many 
country-born soldiers through pilgrimages to 
the shrines of Marishiten, a minor god of war, 
always represented as standing on a galloping 
boar. One hand is brandished in the air, the 
other flourishes a sword, and the god has three 


faces. Will he face this year toward America? 
Toward Russia? Or toward peace? 

Consider, then, Japan’s situation. Here is a 
group of four main islands lying but an over- 
night journey from the Asiatic mainland in 
Korea and only twenty-six hours from Shang- 
hai. China is notoriously hostile. Korea is 
Japanese territory but has been so only twenty- 
five years. Five years before that it was the 
bone of contention in a critical war with Rus. 
sia. Perhaps the Russians still want Korea; 
they are certainly training many of its young 
men in the arts of war. Immediately north of 
its eastern boundary lies a great fortress — 
Vladivostok, “dominator of the East” — 
where superheavy bombing planes with flight 
capacities of 2,500 kilometers are assembled. 
Russian troops are said to be massed along the 
northern borders of Manchukuo, which be- 
came an empire only last March. And why 
did Russia draw out the negotiations over 
the sale of the Chinese Eastern or North 
Manchuria Railway, after proposing this sale 
herself? 

Nine out of ten informed Japanese would 
answer this last question by saying that, after 
the United States recognized Russia, the 
U. S. S. R. stiffened its spine and waited 
to see what would happen to Japan before 
deciding whether to turn over the railway after 
all. If Manchuria became Russian territory 
that railway would be useful. 

Many Japanese also believe that Russian 
troops would not be massed along the borders 
of the new state if the United States were not 
leading all nations in refusing to recognize it. 
They associate the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R. 
when casting an eye northward toward the 
bombing airplanes at Vladivostok and the vast 
store of munitions there. What would happen 
to their small islands if the American navy 
moved on them across the Pacific and Russia 
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at the same time swooped on them by air and 
marched its armies through Manchukuo to- 
ward an insurgent Korea? 

“Of course such suspicions of us are quite 
ridiculous,” the average American says. But 
that may be because he ignores the Japanese 
point of view or has a short memory. 

If he were a Japanese he would still remem- 
ber the Immigration Act of 1924. He could not 
well help himself, because the death of Ma- 
sanao Hanihara in December has rubbed it in 
afresh. Hanihara was Ambassador to the 
United States in 1924. His death brought out 
the sensational fact that the offensive phrase, 
“grave consequences,” in his letter of protest 
to Secretary of State Hughes when the meas- 
ure was pending in Congress was not in his 
original letter at all. His tone was so mild that 
Secretary Hughes, wishing in all good faith to 
use such a letter to influence Congress against 
the passage of the Act, asked Mr. Hanihara 
to put teeth into it. Before Mr. Hughes finally 
sent it to Congress as amended, it was read by 
many high officials in our State Department 
and by them, as by him, approved. But the 
objectionable phrase was at once seized on by 
proponents of the Act and made the occasion 
of its passage. 

Mr. Hanihara chivalrously kept the secret. 
Now it turns out that the United States was 
threatened with “grave consequences,” if it 
enacted a measure repugnant to the amour- 
propre of Japan, on suggestion of its own Secre- 
tary of State. A distinguished American church- 
man resident in Tokyo is said to have the 
documentary proofs. 

The average educated Japanese further be- 
lieves that Secretary of State Hughes put over 
the naval agreement of 1921 with its 5-5-3 
tatio, to the disadvantage of Japan or at least 
to the wounding of her pride, when Japan had 
no course but acceptance. He also believes 
that his government now offers a solution of 
naval problems at least equally as valid as the 
old one, but with no imputation of inferiority, 
and that England is willing to consider it but 
America is not. 

How would Americans feel if their country’s 
geography were what Japan’s is, instead of 
giving them the magnificent defense of two 
great oceans? Especially if another nation, 
enormously stronger, shut out her immigration 


on a different basis from that accorded to most 
other nations and, while apparently refusing to 
consider new naval agreements, blazoned to 
the world at the same time its intention of in- 
sisting on airplane carriers and huge offensive 
dreadnoughts with an immense cruising ra- 
dius? 


II 


Javan THINKS herself entitled at least, to 
self-preservation, and perhaps nobody will 
dispute this point. With a population rapidly 
increasing and already with the highest popu- 
lation density in proportion to arable area of 
any country on earth,* only two possible roads 
to self-preservation are conceivable. One is 
emigration; the other is provision for a means 
of livelihood for her congested millions through 
industrialization and trade. Immigration has 
been denied her by nearly all Western na- 
tions, and if she undertakes it with such 
countries as Manchukuo, where Chinese enor- 
mously preponderate, she will be no better 
able to compete with the labor of the Chinese 
than our Pacific Coast workers are to compete 
with hers. Industrialization, then, is the only 
means of self-preservation. The only possible 
way for Japan to support herself is to take raw 
material such as cotton, which she has to buy 
abroad, give her people employment and conse- 
quent sustenance by having them turn it into 
finished goods, and then pass it on to some 
other foreign country for consumption. Supple- 
mented by the sale of her raw silk and the sur- 
plus of her abundant fish supply, such a process 
would enable her to keep her head above water. 
Spurred by necessity and endowed with native 
industry and frugality as well as rare manual 
skill, she has succeeded with her process of in- 
dustrialization magnificently. But, as soon as 
she begins to compete with the countries that 
have already barred their doors to her immi- 
grants, they also bar their doors and the doors 
of their colonies to her goods. 

Nervousness arising from a momentary feel- 
ing of desperation accounts largely for such 


*Eprror’s Nore: — The number of persons per square mile of 
arable land is as follows in the countries named: 
Japan 2,774 Italy 819 
Great Britain 2,/70 Germany 806 
Belgium 1,709 France 
U.S. A. 229 
— Report of the Lytton Commission, cb. vii 
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hysterical outbursts as that of the news agency 
which got all excited over American plain talk 
at London. Forsaking its job as a news pur- 
veyor, it broadcast an editorial that would 
have been ridiculous had it not been pathetic. 
The ridiculous feature lay in the cry that, as 
Japan’s navy is superior to America’s anyhow, 
““Who’s afraid of the big, bad wolf?” Of course, 
this boast ran directly athwart the claim ad- 
vanced by Japan at London that her navy is 
tied down to inferiority by treaty, and it would 
make that claim look absurd if anybody took 
the broadcast seriously. Its pathetic feature is 
the revelation of a subconscious fright on the 
part of its writer or inspirer. It was promptly 
disavowed, but the cat was out of the bag. 
Japanese are by nature high-strung, and in 
moments of crisis some of the younger men are 
prone to lose their heads. But, fortunately, the 
reins of government are in the hands of very 
wise and cool-headed men. To control the hot- 
heads is one of their big problems. 

Japan is also cursed, like the rest of us, with 
the militarist — in distinction from the mili- 
tary, which on the whole is high-minded and 
wise. It was this dangerous minority group 
that issued the wild “army pamphlet” some 
months ago, opening with the insane boast, 
“War is the mother of progress.” General 
Araki also whoops things up occasionally. He 
is a military politician who wants more money 
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for the army, and his whoops are for home 
consumption. He and the other militarists 
seem blind to the fact that the cable and radio 
carry their words everywhere. In the experi- 
ence of the writer, thoughtful Japanese do not 
take them seriously. 

Over against the neurasthenic and the 
militarist, who make the noise, are a host of 
sober-minded statesmen and businessmen who 
make no noise at all but keep the ship sailing 
on a steady keel. A great body of Japanese pub- 
lic opinion is liberal. And, all appearances to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the liberals have 
gained ground during the last year. If they 
gain as much this year, they may be ready to 
initiate a movement to which many of them 
are devoted, namely, the abolition of that ab- 
normal feature of the national constitution 
which makes the army and navy independent 
of parliament in times of emergency. 


Ill 


Taree Japanese problems concern 
thoughtful Americans especially: immigration, 
the navy, and trade. Should America insist 
any longer on a discriminatory immigration 
measure which perhaps would not have been 
enacted but for an offensive phrase which, it 
now appears, would never have been coined at 
all except for our own State Department? 
Should America give nationwide consideration 























to Japan’s naval proposals during the two years 
before the present treaty expires, instead of leav- 
ing them wholly to the judgment of her own na- 
val men, some of whom are almost as jingoistic 
as Japan’s? Most important of all, should Amer- 
ica not administer her foreign-trade regulations 
on the principle of “Live and let live”? 

The writer has known the Japanese people 
intimately for forty years. He has seen them 
master what seemed insuperable difficulties as 
they passed on from adolescence to manhood. 
He has seen them improve in character as well 
as in material welfare. They have sterling 
qualities, some of which are unique, and have 
it in them to make a valuable contribution to 
the universal civilization of the future. Friend- 
ship wins them, but they cannot be driven. 
Consideration wins where coercion would be 
sure to fail. A generation ago they liked Amer- 
ica more than any other country. The change 
in their attitude is not wholly their fault. 

As I write I think of two striking statements. 
One is from the writer Akiyama: “The wild 
boar is an animal whose head is so closely stuck 
to its body that it looks as if it had almost no 
neck. Therefore it cannot turn quickly right or 
left and always pushes on straight ahead. In 
the hunting season it is a favorite object of 
sport. Since ancient times an epithet ‘inoshishi- 
musha,’ or ‘ wild-boar warrior,’ has been applied 
toa man who pushes on without heed. We, the 
Japanese people, should be careful not to 
act like a wild-boar warrior in the coming year 
full of delicate international questions.” 

A well-known member of parliament says: 
“The year 1935 has now come. The words 
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“1935 and 36’ have been on the lips of every 
Japanese. It is thought by the populace, re- 
gardless of age or sex, that something terrible 
may befall Japan during this period, and the 
whole nation appears to be vigilant day and 
night amidst a great danger. What makes them 
feel so, we do not know. Though they may be 
influenced by some sort of propaganda, it is an 
undeniable fact that there are those who really 
do believe in the coming of a great danger. 
Every nerve of our nation is tense and strained. 
By virtue of this very tension an unfortunate 
situation may be avoided. Care should be ex- 
ercised not to mar friendly relations with other 
countries, not to provoke the rest of the world, 
not to disturb world peace. To be prepared is, 
no doubt, advisable, but abusing and affront- 
ing other countries must stop. It is not in 
keeping with a civilized nation. The Japanese 
sometimes are misunderstood or made an ob- 
ject of hatred by foreign countries because the 
Japanese lack training in international affairs. 
In this respect, need of leadership is keenly felt 
in our country. He who wants to lead the na- 
tion and who is deeply concerned with inter- 
national welfare must of necessity know the 
condition of foreign countries.” 

The Japanese know Americans and their 
history better than Americans know them and 
theirs. “There is no darkness but ignorance.” 
A former premier recently said to the writer, 
“T believe that, by patient understanding of 
one another, your country and mine can not 
only keep the peace but develop a priceless 
friendship. There is no royal road to peace. It 
just comes about through understanding.” 


Ignition 


Better that night be a cauldron, and the suns burn away 


Behind a hill 


In some celestial crucible. 


Or that night be a tinderbox of stars 
For some antique kindler to set afire, 


Than to bear the ignition of desire. 


Better that my candle burn by daylight 


Lest, at night, it steal the darkness from the dark 


And I, once branded by suns, be branded by a spark! 


PEARL LEVISON 


Bennington College; Bennington, Vt. 
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DO YOU SPANK YOUR CHILDREN? 


BY GARRY C. MYERS 


To spank or not to spank is a question every parent must face (frequently!). 
If in recent years the tendency has been to spare the rod, here is one 
educator who shouts from the housetops that the tendency has been all 
wrong. Mr. Myers pleads for a return to ‘“‘the good old-fashioned spank.”’ 


i was nearly midnight, dark and foggy. 
A little child was seriously ill. The doctor 
searched long in vain for the right street num- 
ber. At last he found it and entered a palatial 
home in the choicest section of the best suburb 
of a large city. 

“Sorry,” apologized the anxious father, 
“that we have no porch lights. The kids of the 
neighborhood knock out the bulbs as fast as 
we can put them in.” 

According to the press dispatches, the 
adolescent son of a millionaire in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa recently was arrested while amusing him- 
self in shooting out street lights with a gun. 
At an earlier age he probably had practiced 
nearer home with stones. 

Name a residential section of a city, espe- 
cially in the suburbs, where a vacant house is 
safe from vandalism of the children of the 
neighborhood! 

In one suburb the police reported that 
seventy traffic signs suddenly were missing. 
Most of them were found in the comfortable 
homes of the municipality, high-school boys 
having stolen them as souvenirs for their rooms. 
Not a parent had insisted upon the immediate 
return of these stolen articles, and not one 
offered to reimburse the city for the misde- 
meanor which his son had committed against 
the public. The chances are that little or no 
effort was expended to cause these offending 
youths to feel sorry for their wrongdoing. It 
was just a youthful prank, too insignificant 
to be punished. No matter about the lives en- 
dangered by removal of these signs. 

“It’s a hard thing to say, but I really dread 
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to see children come into my store,” said the 
neighborhood hardware merchant. “Either 
they steal things or they handle them so 
roughly we can’t sell them.” 

“That’s nothing,” answered the next-door 
druggist. “Kids are always snitching things 
from us. And what’s more, if we catch one in 
the act and report him to his parents we are 
almost sure to lose a customer. The attitude is, 
‘My children don’t steal. If they take things 
at all it’s just for fun. Can’t you remember you 
were once a kid yourself?’ 

“Besides, we have magazines and extra 
comics. The comics we must keep tied up in 
packages to protect them. The magazines are 
rummaged through and left soiled or torn.” 

“Children on relief?” inquired a bystander. 

“Oh, no,” retorted the hardware man and 
druggist in concert. “They come from com- 
fortable homes.” Speaking alone, the hardware 
man went on: “You would be surprised if | 
were to name some of them — boys, even 
girls, of parents who are civic leaders, some big 
shots, including professional people, welfare 
workers, business leaders.” 


THE “‘BETTER’’ PEOPLE 


Donne tHe past several years the 
writer has, on going about the country, in- 
quired of neighborhood storekeepers, especially 
in drugstores of “good” residential areas, in 
more than a dozen states, about their expe- 
riences with stealing by children from six to 
twelve. Everywhere the answer is dishearten- 
ing. “And it’s getting worse!” or “I don't 
know what we are going to do about it” gen- 
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erally is the cry these people raise. 

The manager of a chain of drugstores in one 
large city told the writer that their biggest 
problem of theft is in the “better” areas. 
“Right over here” (referring to a store near a 
big suburban high school) “in the afternoon 
when the students come, they can’t be trusted 
to pay their soda checks at the cashier’s win- 
dow, but the clerk must get the money at the 
fountain as soon as each is served. 

“If a store is located on the border between 
a ‘good’ section and a ‘poor’ one, it is the 
children from the good side who most often 
must be watched. They think it is smart to get 
away with it, and their parents seem entirely 
unconcerned.” 

In a Midwest town of 30,000, the largest 
drugstore closes its doors immediately at the 
end of a basketball game, choosing to lose 
the trade rather than to lose from theft and 
breakage by the savage youngsters. 

On good authority is the report that, in a 
certain university town, right within the 
shadow of that institution, a gang of boys 
from eight to twelve years of age, living in the 
neighborhood, some of them professors’ sons, 
go about demanding of homeowners a fee vary- 
ing from a dime to a quarter as guarantee of 
immunity from the vandalism these young 
racketeers otherwise will perpetrate. And, as a 
practical expedient, most of these peace-loving 
citizens succumb. 

In a university city of the Northwest the 
writer got firsthand evidence, during the 
several days he spent in that area, that boys 
and girls from six to ten had been stealing 
goods and money from a little grocery store 
near their homes run by a blind man, the only 
store within several blocks. Not a single parent 
from that group of highly respected citizens, so 
far as I could ascertain, made an effort to re- 
imburse the unfortunate storekeeper. “‘The 
youngsters will outgrow it; kids will be kids” 
was the attitude of the parents questioned. 
Several days later most of the same children 
had resumed their thefts from the store. 

Parents of young people in suburban high 
schools often complain that their children 
hardly dare to turn the back on a fountain 
pen or other useful article, lest it be stolen 
by a classmate. The only immediate solution 
by teachers and principals is to install more 
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lockers and see that they are properly used. 

In a certain large university the men’s room 
of the spacious Union Building has no furni- 
ture. When several attempts were made to 
keep this room furnished, the students either 
carried the things away or demolished them. 
A great many hotels which used to give special 
group rates to high-school and college athletic 





teams do so no longer since “‘so much is lost in 
theft and breakage.” 

Mothers and teachers who give children’s 
parties at their homes often dread the peril to 
their furniture. In a certain very aristocratic 
neighborhood it is expected that new furniture 
must always be purchased in the home follow- 
ing a party for children under twelve. 

Directors of religious education in large 
churches of suburban areas say that they are 
worried about the bedlam which boys from six 
to twelve create in Sunday School. “They will 
rush into the assembly room pell-mell, knock- 
ing over chairs and treading upon songbooks, 
even Bibles. And often the worst culprits are 
splinters from the pillars of the church and 
civic leaders in the community.” 

All the foregoing incidents relate chiefly to 
children from homes of comfort or luxury, 
representing, as a rule, high levels of educa- 
tion and conventional culture and refinement, 
many of them of old families long looked up 
to in their communities as leading citizens. If 
they represented homes of the underprivileged 
we naturally might expect a high average of 
misdemeanors. 

It would naturally seem that those parents 
who are the substantial, honored citizens and 
accepted civic leaders of their communities, 
possessing advantages in education and social 
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prestige, especially those families whose stand- 
ards have been high for generations, could be 
depended on to conserve the best traditions 
and ideals of our nation. Whether they know 
it or not, their children are looked up to and 
emulated by the less privileged children. But 
it appears that disintegration of ideals and 
conduct is taking place most rapidly in this 
favored group. 

The writer believes that this has come about 
as a result of a philosophy of child rearing 
which these people were first to accept and 
adopt. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED SPANKING 


For azour a quarter of a century there 
has been broadcast, under the guise of “‘scien- 
tific psychology,” the doctrine, not warranted 
by scientific facts, that restraints are disas- 
trous to personality and mental health, even 
to character. Psychiatrists, juvenile-court spe- 
cialists, and welfare workers have generally 
assumed that most juvenile delinquency has 
resulted from too strict discipline at home. 
By many of them our forefathers have been 
painted as ogres, whose philosophy of life 
sowed the seed of modern crime. Aided and 
abetted by the Freudian doctrine that when 
native impulses are inhibited they are sure to 
break out in criminal or neurotic behavior, a 
number of clever writers and teachers have 
carried on an irresistible campaign against re- 
straints by parents upon their children. For at 
least two decades, parents, millions of them, 
have been told that they are savages or brutes 
who would lay the hand upon a child, even a 
toddler, to restrain him. The upshot of it all has 
been that parents in the intelligentsia have be- 
lieved that they should let their children do 
about as they please, trusting wholly to per- 
suasion and reason for their guidance. A young 
mother of social standing would dread to con- 
fess that she had spanked her three-year-old 
baby more than to admit that he had de- 


liberately shattered a window of her neighbor. 


with a stone or spat upon her Turkish rug. 
Parents with education and social prestige 
have been the first to accept this doctrine of no 
restraint for children. It gives them a feeling of 
exclusiveness and superiority, causing them to 
look somewhat contemptuously upon those 
“benighted” parents of lesser education and 


social standing who still believe in teaching 
their children the meaning of “No.” And 
educators almost universally have jumped 
upon the band wagon of no restraint, some 
shouting from the housetops about the glorious 
gifts which this newer freedom brings “the un- 
spanked generation.” 

Then there is the recent movement, of great 
magnitude, known as parent education. Most 
university professors who are training leaders 
in this field and writing texts for parents, 
either take “no spanking at any age” for 
granted or condemn all spanking as stupidity 
or barbarism. Respect for the rights of others 
and regard for authority are subjects almost 
never touched upon in articles or books or 
lectures to parents. The books of the one, lonely 
writer who for years has been pleading for 
return of the good old-fashioned spanking for 
the young are blacklisted in some colleges and 
universities, just because he dares to advise 
selective physical punishments of children, to 
teach them the alphabet of safety and citizen- 
ship. In the Children’s Charter, that fine docu- 
ment drawn up by the leading child specialists 
of America at the Hoover White House Con- 
ference, there is not a word suggesting the 
child’s need to learn respect for the rights of 
others. 

I believe the leading single cause of increas- 
ing vandalism and crime, especially in youth, 
is this doctrine of no restraint, that those, 
therefore, who have deliberately been spreading 
this doctrine have contributed mightily to the 
increase of crime. More dangerous than was 
Dillinger, perhaps, are those teachers and 
writers who are telling parents they must 
never spank their children. 

A robbery or murder does not happen when 
it seems to happen. The crime has for years 
been in the making, probably since the 
offender was an infant. It may be that every 
overt criminal act is but the product of slow 
disintegration of inhibitions over years or of 
continued exercise in letting native urges have 
their way. 

Not in the police and courts of justice can 
we put our greatest hope for checking crime, 
but in parents who themselves have proved 
good citizens, provided they will face about and 
train their children in the nursery in the al- 
phabet of inhibitions. 
















_o A BRAIN trust may not rely en- 
tirely on deliberate mental processes and that a 
planned economy may do most of its planning 
after the event are illustrated by the precipita- 
tion with which the federal government has 
plunged into the magnificent if rash adventure 
of throwing a grand army of trees into the 
hostile near-deserts of the West. In no other 
undertaking has the precedent-disregarding 
President shown himself in more dramatic réle 
than in his order to the Forest Service to make 
a frontal assault on the age-old aridity of the 
great plains and to advance the forest frontier 
a thousand miles into the bunch-grass lands. 

Here we have in its most ponderable expres- 
sion the spiritual force which gives power to 
the Roosevelt regime. What /a gloire was to 
the first French Republic and the Empire and 
what the flaming creed of economic equality is 
to the soviets of Russia, swift and dramatic ac- 
tion against the inertia of nature and econom- 
ics is to the followers of Franklin Roosevelt. 
Napoleon crossing the Alps, Stalin defying ten 
thousand years of history and millions of years 
of social heredity and habit, Roosevelt flouting 
the traditionally impossible of nature and eco- 
nomics! 

There is a most alluring element of wonder 
working in this scheme of blocking blizzard 
winds and summer sandstorms by a barrier 
which reaches up forty or fifty feet into some 
sixty miles of atmosphere and stratosphere. 
And admiration is commanded by the wizardry 
of converting aridity into humidity by the 
in boc signo of one hundred strips of trees a 
mile apart and stretching from Canada to 
Texas. 

It is not surprising, inasmuch as there have 
always been undismayed enthusiasts who have 
maintained that to plant trees is to make rain, 
that the early publicity regarding the colossal 
shelter belt caused the public to think that it 
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was a grandiose rain-making project. To be 
fair to the Forest Service and most of the ad- 
vocates of the adventure in weather and cli- 
mate so suddenly sprung on the country, it 
should be said that they made no such ex- 
travagant claims regarding probable results. 
The men of the United States Forest Service 
do not believe that forests bring rain, and, of 
course, they do not believe that a puny fifty- 
foot barrier will stop or even deflect winds 
which may be five thousand feet high. What 
they do expect of the zone of trees they propose 
to plant is (a) to raise the “water table” of 
the soil within and in the neighborhood of the 
shelter belt; (b) to improve farming and living 
conditions within this open forest, covering 
fourteen million acres; (c) to precipitate the 
snows which would otherwise blow over a 
thousand miles and evaporate into nothing, 
and thus save winter’s moisture to add to that 
of spring and summer; (d) to limit the drifting 
of soil; and (e) to set an example to the in- 
habitants of the bald prairies of the benefits of 
individual farm windbreaks. 


II 


"These PURPOSES are reasonable and 
practicable, provided forests can be made to 
grow in the arid, high lands of the continent 
without irrigation. But can they? It is no 
secret that the professional foresters of Amer- 
ica are divided on this issue, with most of them, 
perhaps, lining up on the side of skepticism. 
Certainly after sixty years of sporadic tree 
planting beyond the hundredth meridian there 
is little circumstantial evidence that a thou- 
sand miles of healthy or useful forest can be 
reared in that region of a meager twenty 
inches of rainfall. The Northern Pacific Rail- 
road undertook forty years ago to line its 
tracks with windbreaks, which were intended 
to keep snowdrifts out of the cuts. Any 
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traveler can see for himself the visible rem- 
nants of the dismal failure of this enterprise. 
Every county courthouse in the arid sections 
of the western Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma has an exhibit of stunted trees 
which are pathetic proofs of a losing battle 
against dry winds and drier soil. 

On the other hand, there is the success of the 
Forest Service in putting a pine forest on the 


Nebraska sand hills, and there are the oc- 
casional thrifty groves of farms and ranches 
throughout the semiarid country. 

But a former veteran of the Forest Service, 
who was bred in the dry lands, writes to me: 

“The whole thing is a cockeyed scheme, and, 
were it to be one-hundred-per-cent successful 
from the tree-planting standpoint, it would be 
far from having the effect upon climate that is 
advertised. According to careful experiments, a 
shelter belt is effective in lessening wind 
velocity and, thus, evaporation, for not to ex- 
ceed one rod of horizontal distance for each 
foot in height. If, therefore, the tree planting 
were one-hundred-per-cent successful — and 
the actual percentage will be small — the trees 
wouldn’t exceed fifty feet in height after many 
years, giving a maximum protective effect of 
not to exceed fifty rods of ground. The shelter 
belts are to be one mile apart, or three hundred 
twenty rods. It would take six times as many 
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as planned for, to protect the area mapped out, 
and the effect would be nil a short distance be. 
yond that. 

“You must remember that this is a naturally 
semiarid country, where trees are not the 
natural form of vegetation for a very large pro. 
portion of the area, and that they can’t be 
made to live permanently on much of it.” 

The sort of planting the cattle country needs 
to preserve its usefulness and keep its soil from 
blowing away is that of grass. It was ever a 
great grass country and before human occupa. 
tion it supported wild herds to the number of 
sixty million. Why try to convert it to agri- 
culture when we are retiring millions of acres 
from useless, even ruinous, cultivation? What 
this region pre-eminently demands is restora- 
tion of its natural cover — grass — and of its 
appropriate use — grazing instead of tillage. 
Renew the bunch grass, forget the wheat, 
bring back the herds! Already we have too 
little grass and we have always had excess of 
forests. 

But to get back to our planless planning. 
To give emergency relief to present, panting 
sufferers from the drought, we have taken upa 
ten- to fifty-year program, on which it is 
proposed to spend forthwith $15,000,000, 
although not more than $1,000,000 evidently is 
now available or can be effectively used in the 
next few months. By that time there may be no 
necessity or perhaps no chance for relief to 
drought-oppressed farmers. Next we go ahead 
to spend $60,000,000 more on a project, which, 
in the light of all the evidence we have, has 
fully a fifty-per-cent chance of resulting in a 
“flop.” 


Ill 


Wane ENGAGING in this breathless (and 
tax-taking) adventure after future forests that 
may be forbidden by decree of nature, from 
which lies no appeal, the government appears 
to have forgotten about the pact entered into 
with the forest owners and industries last 
winter for the rehabilitation of our existing 
forests and our proven forest lands. The pr 
vate forest interests under their NRA code 
were to undertake timber conservation and to 
direct themselves toward the continuous re- 
forestation of their millions of acres of natural 
tree-growing lands. The government was to 
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co-operate in many supporting activities. 

These industries have diligently begun their 
work. But the government has not performed 
its part. Nothing has yet been done, and little 
even said, by the government, about, for 
example, tax reform; and without tax reform 
there will be no extensive managed reforesta- 
tion. Nothing has been done to provide the 
forest credits, comparable to the readily avail- 
able farm credits, without which few men can 
succeed in a business which waits twenty to 
fifty years for its returns. We have four hun- 
dred million acres of ready-made tree-growing 
land — some of it in such a condition that 
deserts will supervene unless the forests are 
replenished. The government has advanced 
liberal promises on its indispensable part of 
replenishing — but little more. At the same 
time it goes on to the West, where trees never 
have grown and may never grow, to expend — 
so it is proclaimed and not denied — $75,- 
000,000 in an experiment of forest making. 

I was in Germany with a company of Amer- 
ican forest industrialists and foresters, exam- 
ining forestry management, when news came 
of the grandiose project of flinging a forest 
barrier from Canada to Mexico. The German 
foresters were amazed by the bold prodigality 
of a government which could gaily undertake 
to spend $75,000,000 on such a gamble with 
nature. They said it was grand, thrilling but 
they doubted whether it was good. 

“Why,” they said to me, these foresters of 
small means and bitter thrift, “should you 
people spend such colossal, such incredible 
sums on planting trees where they may not 
grow, and are not needed, while you have the 
greatest commercial forests in the world in dire 
need of reconstruction?” 

These foresters dwelt also on the view that, 
no matter how successful the new plantations 
might be, they would have virtually no effect 
on the climate and none on the weather, except 
within and very near to the new belt of trees. 
It was even considered a debatable question 
whether a vigorous growth of trees in those 
Western regions of light rainfall might not 
have an adverse instead of a favorable effect 
on soil moisture. The trees, driving their roots 
far into the ground, might, they asserted, out 
of their experience, serve as channels for 
evaporation rather than as accumulators and 
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conservators of the valuable moisture. 

How does it happen that so many people 
think that forests are rain makers? Because, I 
suppose, they put forests before rain, instead of 
rain before forests. Because regions once 
forested and fruitful are now bleak and barren. 
What has happened in desolate countries like 
Syria, Palestine, and North Africa, which once 
had forests and now have few or none, is that 





cutting down the forests and overgrazing have 
resulted in the disappearance of both the 
forests and grass cover of the land. The fertile 
topsoil has thus been exposed to destruction by 
water and wind erosion, and desert conditions 
have naturally resulted. Ages of abuse have 
made it hard, if not impossible, to restore 
vegetation which will hold and conserve the 
rainfall. The rains fall as ever they fell but on 
impervious hardpan off which they run without 
a trace. 

Heavy rainfall has never yet made heavy 
forests. Dense forests in a dry climate would 
never make it wet. “Forests don’t make 
water,” say the foresters of Europe, whose 
experimentations extend back over a century. 
Removal of forests is often a disaster which 
emphasizes arid conditions. But their restora- 
tion would not dispose of the aridity. Forests 
conserve rain, store it, and distribute it. They 
do not make it or prevent it. 





HOW TO TAME DRAGONS 


BY GERALD HEARD 


I WAS TAKEN round those gigantic fossil 
reptiles at South Kensington Museum the 
other day. I was shown how these strange ex- 
periments from life’s workshop — though 
some of them were the size of a small sub- 
marine — had brains not larger than a horse- 
radish. That is odd. But it is even odder to find 
that the largest of these superlizards had, be- 
sides a skull brain, two other brains: one 
between his shoulders and another between his 
hips. What sort of mind could he have had? We 
are told that these lizards were so slow on the 
uptake that if you’d pricked them with a pin 
on the end of their long tails you ought to have 
been able to get away safely before they 
realized what you had been up to. But now 
I’m not so sure. Perhaps this creature might, 
as Americans say, have shot from the hip and 
knocked you out by using that more-on-the- 
spot brain, while headquarters went on munch- 
ing, no more aware that it was being troubled 
than the study knows that the back door is 
being answered. At least the fact that this 
reptile had three brains of a sort does make 
the problem of what its mind can have been, 
and how it made it up, very complicated. 

“Ah, but it wasn’t conscious at all,” say 
some people; “it simply acted on reflexes” — 
that is, it twitched and snapped as a trap 
snaps when you touch the trigger. Well, we 
shall never know. These fascinating, if awk- 
ward, forms of life cleared off more than one 
hundred million years ago. But they did leave 
one or two distant relations lurking in little- 
visited places, and we can study these. 

There are reptile dragons living today. Have 
they minds or feelings? They certainly have 
very small and low brains. While I was in the 
Museum I was also taken to see one of these, 
the Komodo dragon which has just been pre- 
served. For the zoo lately suffered the loss of 
one of its real dragons. It had lived with us 
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since 1927. It came from its Javanese jungle 
with a terrible reputation. It was indeed a 
dragon, armored, weaponed, untamable. How. 
ever, when it arrived, it went to school under 
Miss Proctor, a naturalist who certainly de. 
served the much-abused name of genius. For 
she could get on with snakes and reptiles about 
as quickly as we get on with puppies and 
kittens. The Komodo dragon also warmed to 
her. And before she died she had made this 
unprecedented bridge between dragon and 
man. 

With his keeper the monster used to go for 
a constitutional every morning in the gardens. 
But, though quite friendly, he was too stupid 
to learn arbitrary rules. He could not be «aught 
to keep off the grass. He failed to realize that 
the flower beds were for show and not —as 
was obvious to him — a daintily served vege- 
table salad. It is little use trying to hold back 
with a string a creature weighing a couple of 
hundredweights when it really wants to doa 
thing. Henceforward, then, he had to take his 
walks around the reptile house while the snakes 
and crocodiles were having their beds made 
before the public reception began. Well, he 
followed his brilliant teacher out of this world. 
He died of a heart attack (one wouldn’t expect 
that in a cold-blooded animal), but not before 
he had shown that, though he was a reptile and 
might be very stupid, yet these limitations did 
not debar him from being a gentle and pleasant 
person with his human friends. 

So evidently intelligence and amiability need 
not be tied too closely together — a comforting 
reflection for most of us. That, I think, raises 
perhaps the most interesting question about 
life and all its manifestations. For we have 
always taken for granted that the less sharp 
you are the more brutal you must be. So we 
have the popular picture of “Nature Red in 
Tooth and Claw”’; of “Dragons of the Prime, 













which tear each other in their Slime”; and, 
more up-to-date, but no more encouraging, the 
picture of the cave man, always clubbing his 
neighbor and pommeling his family. And that 
so-called scientific picture has very practical 
results. Worse results, I think, than any cinema 
with its story of vamps and gangsters. Look at 
Bernhardi saying in 1914 that the Darwinian 
“struggle to survive” meant that Germany 
must have war. Look at Mussolini saying that 





































gle war is to man what motherhood is to woman — 
4 ff 4 law of nature and life. Such sweeping gen- 
W- § eralizations are based on what Mussolini 
let # honestly thinks biologists have discovered. 
le. I believe that is the science not of today but 
‘ot § of yesterday. No animal is so set and slow and 
ut Ff instinct-bound as a reptile, and between its 
nd § race and ours is a profound repugnance. Even 
to Ff arestless little monkey, shown the other day a 
his f film of snakes, ceased to fidget, sat literally 
nd spellbound for twenty minutes, until the sight 
was too much and it turned to where the screen 
for | was out of sight. Yet, we have seen, Miss 
ns. § Proctor could take snakes and the old dragon 
pid § itself and by sympathy, which goes so much 
ght deeper than sense, make them understand that 
hat they were among friends. And, once they real- 
“8 9 ized that, they themselves became friendly. 
8& ff And this triumph of what we may call the new 
ack [| naturalism is not confined to reptiles. It is 
: of spreading up through the whole of our study 
a and understanding of animals. 
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rid. I the study of animals’ minds and had trained, 
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fore ] His recipe was simple — if heroic. He said you 
and # must never be frightened of the animal. You 
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sant 9 because it does not understand and thinks you 
must be hostile. 
need But how are you to make it understand? 
rting §} Here we come to the hard and heroic part of 
aise$ the recipe. You can’t speak to it through the 
bout § mind. You must get in touch through the 
have } emotions. So your feelings really decide every- 
harp thing. If you feel fear—even though you 
o we | show no sign — then it senses your fear, and 
a your fear means to it that you are about to 
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attack it; so— like most European statesmen 
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— it feels it must attack in self-defense. You 
see, you have to have absolute sympathy for 
the animal before you can hope to tame it. But 
if you can do that — what Miss Proctor did 
and this man does — then no one knows the 
limit of the animal’s response. Literally, fear 
paralyzes and sympathy creates. Your af- 
fectionate interest acts like a current of air on 
the dim, smoldering spark of the animal’s 
character. The smoking flax breaks into a small 
flame. 

This isn’t Uplift. It is borne out by some of 
the most careful laboratory work lately done 
on monkeys. Dr. Kliiver has demonstrated 
that even the most scatterbrained of all the 
monkeys, the South American monkeys, can be 
taught to use tools. This discovery marks a 
revolution in our exploration of the subhuman 
minds. It was thought that only an ape could 
do such a thing. Monkeys, it was certain, were 
far too low. But how it was done is even more 
important than the actual doing of it. Dr. 
Kliiver discovered that, the more care you took 
not to upset your monkey in the slightest 
possible way, the more the limitation of fear 
lifted and the tiny brain grew to attempt 
things it could never have done either by itself 
in the wild or disturbed by a rigorous, im- 
patient attention. 

Then there is the work of the Doctors Kellog 
on the chimpanzee which these psychologists 
brought up with their own child. Here, again, 
under constant human affection, it broke out 
of the rut of apedom and began to walk across 
the gap which we have assumed must always 
separate ape and man. Surely all this work 
converges on one point. It shows how even 
beasts have in them capacities which can raise 
them far above the bestial, that they can re- 
spond in quite unsuspected ways to oppor- 
tunity. And it shows also that that opportunity 
is sympathy. It shows that sympathy is a 
power far greater and far more extensive than 
argument or any of the methods of conscious 
intelligence. For not only does it let us get into 
touch with creatures we can never hope to 
speak to — it is not merely a greater power of 
communication — it is a power of creation. 
The beast is not only roused: it is raised to 
capacities it otherwise would never touch. 

And doesn’t this work throw a beam of light 
on to our outlook on the whole of life? We have 
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been too defeatist, too certain that nature had 
set everything hard. “You can never change 
instinct.” “You can never change human 
nature.” How often these phrases are used to 
excuse brutality, cowardice, hopelessness. All 
this latest work suggests, I believe, that they 
are untrue. If you can change a beast’s nature, 
if even that is not set hard by instinct, it is 
criminal nonsense to say you can’t change 
human nature. If (of course it is a big “if”) you 
have the courage really to understand — and 
by understanding one means also that in- 
tuitive understanding which is sympathy — 
then we have yet to find the beast which can 
resist that force. 


III 


Bor surety all evolution has been by the 
strongest and toughest pushing the weakest to 
the wall? The latest researches throw increasing 
doubt on that. Those giant dragons did not 
have to arm _ themselves— they literally 
sprouted bayonets. Yet they died out. And 
what was the animal which carried on, what 
beast gave rise to the animals of today and 
ourselves? That used to be a puzzle. 

Now we have found those ancestors of ours 
who beat the great armor-plated monsters in 
the struggle to survive. They are small, rat- 
like creatures — without thews or armor. But 
surely man himself springs from a fierce, 
gorilla-like ape? That, too, grows doubtful. All 
the latest research tends to show that the gorilla 
is only a living fossil, on the way to extinction, 
certainly no ancestor of ours. Later again, the 
beetle-browed cave man, the Neanderthal man, 
he’s no ancestor. He and his breed died out 
completely. 

Who were our ancestors? We are beginning 


to be able to answer that question since Dr. 
Leakey started digging in East Africa. He has 
found deposits which experts agree must be 
about a million years old. In those deposits he 
has found some of the earliest stone tools. We 
have had these before but we never had, with 
the tools, the bones of the men who made 
them. Now Dr. Leakey has begun to find them, 
And the surprise is that these early Stone-Age 
men were men like ourselves, with light, small 
bones. Again, you see, it is the frail and sensi. 
tive that has won in the struggle. 

It is such a good detective story it is worth 
reading in Dr. Leakey’s book, 4dam’s An. 
cestors. It begins to look as though brutal 
strength is not much good. Nothing has failed 
like ruthless efficiency. That is the idea ex. 
pressed by that new notion of evolution called 
fetalization: man, it now seems clear, is the 
baby form which the ape outgrew, and the dog 
is the baby form the wolf also lost. That means 
that man and dog are man and dog because, 
somehow, they have managed to remain in the 
childlike stage which ape and wolf both lose. 
In fact you too can advance, if you keep supple, 
receptive, sensitive. Harden up and you are 
beginning to fossilize. If you would solve life’s 
problem, you must feel acutely. It is painful 
but it is the only way. As in O. Henry’s terrible 
story, the hand must have its nails cut to the 
quick if it is to feel how to pick the lock. Dare to 
feel — that, in a phrase, seems life’s challenge 
and its secret. 

Yes, I know we’ve ended with a moral, but 
at least it’s not one of the cold sort. Perhaps, 
even, it may help thaw out some of the icy 
suspicion which at present has the world in its 
grip. If sympathy works with beasts, mightn’t 
it work with men? 
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THE WORLD AS I WANT IT 


BY MARGARET HAIG RHONDDA 


i = 1s my ideal of a world fit to live 
in. Firstly, of course, a world in which peace is 
ensured. A world from which not merely war 
but also the fear of war, at least of a war of any 
size, and all that goes with it in terrifying and 
ruinous races in armaments is eliminated. And, 
further, a world from which not only political 
war but economic war has been banished; in 
which, as said the prophet Micah, “nation 
shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more. But they shall 
sit every man under his vine and under his fig 
tree, and none shall make them afraid.” 

Now I am not one of those who believe that 
within measurable time we can turn man into 
anonfighting animal who never wants to bash 
his neighbor over the head. (And how anyone 
can look around the world today and still go 
on holding such a beautiful dream I can’t con- 
ceive.) When I talk of a world in which peace 
is ensured, I don’t mean a world in which a 
miraculous change has taken place overnight 
and we have all become angels. I mean a world 
in which no miracle has taken place but which 
has decided that it would rather keep itself in 
order than commit suicide, which has agreed 
that brawling shall not be permitted among 
the nations. 

Secondly, I want to see a world in which 
there is sufficient food, good housing, warmth 
and comfort, good air and light for all; in which 
all men work and there is work for all and a 
reasonable amount of leisure for all; a world — 
hot overpopulated, as large parts of the world 
are today — in which men are healthy. 

Thirdly, a world in which there are no bar- 
ners. In which neither race nor class nor sex 
nor marriage nor any other irrelevant con- 
sideration forms any kind of stumbling block to 
full economic, political, and social status and 
opportunity. In which, above all, all men share 
equally in such security as it is possible 


with co-operative effort to obtain. 

Fourthly, a world in which education in the 
widest sense is given the place of honor, and is 
proportional to one thing only — capacity. 
Ultimately, of course, no really educated and 
civilized community will be able to live happily 
under any system but one which ensures equal 
consideration and equal opportunity to all — 
and that implies approximately equal wealth 
for all. Ultimately there will be neither rich nor 

r 

Is the ideal of a world from which fear of war 
or starvation has been practically eliminated, 
where all have enough, where all are equal a 
dull ideal? I have heard it said so. I have heard 
it said that it would make for an unenter- 
prising, a standardized, a uniform, an ant-like, 
a deadly dull world. People who have so little 
imagination that they envisage peace, security, 
equality as ends in themselves will sometimes 
tell you that they would spell utter boredom 
—and if they were ends in themselves that, I 
think, might be true enough. 

For these matters of income, of status, of 
equality by themselves are just dead things; 
but they are not ends in themselves. Man can- 
not live by bread alone — but he has got to 
have the bread first. Dull? These things are the 
groundwork of the most exciting of all possible 
worlds. They are the subsoil, the foundation on 
which might be built a real civilization. They 
are not (heaven forbid!), as those on both sides 
seem to imagine, the civilization itself. We need 
equality of material conditions, of opportuni- 
ties, not in order to make all men alike but to 
set all men free to be different, to grow as they 
will to their own patterns. We need peace, not 
to stop adventure but to give it a chance to 
increase — not to stop men risking their lives 
(we shall not — we can never — take risk out 
of the world) but to give them more chance to 
risk them for the things that are worth while. 
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Courage 


What of the dawn? 
And when will the weary-wounded rest? 
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For those of us 

Who hurtle through the lacerated hours 

Crying no mercies 

Nor telling each anguish in secluded 
convent bowers 

Like beads strung on a rosary, 
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For those of us, I say, 

Who flaunt a gay defiance 

Or a twisted challenge to the frenzied 
gods 


> So 


There never will be rest. 
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There never will be peace — like a 
shepherd’s song to soothe, 
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Or the deep dawn to drink 
And slake the throat of dust-thirst. 
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WHAT'S TO BECOME OF THE CCC? 


BY C. A. EDSON 


, To the President’s own 
estimate, the Civilian Conservation Corps is 
one of the bright spots in the recovery pro- 
gram. Less than two years have elapsed since 
its establishment. In that time an enormous 
amount of useful work has been done. But on 
April 1 the CCC will cease to exist, unless, 
meanwhile, Congress passes enabling legisla- 
tion to provide for its continuance. The gen- 
eral feeling in Washington seems to be that the 
project has proved so valuable that it should 
be carried forward. And the President has 
announced that he plans to request such a con- 
tinuance. But for how long? On what basis? On 
what scale? 

As a Corps Area educational adviser, I have 
had an opportunity to study the problem at 
first hand. My views are entirely personal, not 
oficial. They are presented for such considera- 
tion as they may seem to warrant, in the hope 
that they may stimulate constructive thought 
as to a permanent national policy. 

Originally the CCC was organized as a relief 
measure. It was created to meet human need 
for sustenance — material and spiritual. Men 
who needed work were given work. And that 
work was of extreme and lasting value to the 
nation. So the needs of human beings became 
the occasion and the opportunity for service to 
the nation. And out of this service have come 
great values. 

The need for the CCC as a means of afford- 
ing unemployment relief may pass. If the or- 
ganization is continued by reason of the value 
of its conservation work it will, in fact, become 
an extension of the Forest Service. In that 
event it should ultimately be administered by 
the Forest Service, employing men at the pre- 
vailing wage for such work. The force would 
probably be reduced to about 100,000 men. 
There are many who believe that this is the 


logical destiny of the CCC. 
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On the other hand, if not the economic but 
the human values concerned are to be con- 
sidered as predominant, an entirely different 
picture is presented. 

Italy, Russia, and Germany have in recent 
years developed great national programs of 
youth training, intended to fit the coming 
generation for effective participation in the 
existing politico-economic order in those na- 
tions. The world has become so complex, peo- 
ple so interdependent that a high degree of 
mass co-operation has become essential to 
group efficiency. This has, throughout the 
world, strongly emphasized a trend towards 
collectivism — which means many varying 
things to different people. It has certainly in- 
creased the relative value placed on social 
co-operation, emphasized the duty and re- 
sponsibility the individual owes to the social 
order, to the nation, as against his own per- 
sonal self-aggrandizement. In the countries 
mentioned, the program of youth training has 
involved a high degree of regimentation, of 
mental and physical goose-stepping. 

In this country we are seeking a method of 
developing the desired degree of social co- 
operation through voluntary, intelligent choice, 
rather than through a forced uniformity. We 
are seeking a formula which will retain the 
values of the characteristic American traits of 
initiative, self-reliance, resourcefulness, and 
ambition which have brought us so remarkable 
a progress in the past and which will still pro- 
duce social efficiency even under present world 
conditions. The CCC seems to offer a medium 
for a national program of youth training de- 
signed to meet these needs. 


II 


Ix THIS COUNTRY, education in the sense 
of formal academic schooling has always been 


considered the function of the individual 
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states. Under present-day conditions, with our 
pressing problems of national and international 
scope, only concerted and unified national 
planning and direction can possibly be ade- 
quate to the needs of the situation. The gov- 
ernment must consciously endeavor to evalu- 
ate the elements that enter into the make-up 
of the efficient citizen and to establish, based 
thereon, priorities of emphasis in training its 
youth for such citizenship. It is proposed that 
this training be effected through the medium 
of a reorganized and permanent CCC, opera- 
tion of which will hinge on the training motif 
rather than on the labor motif. 

Such a reorganized CCC should be univer- 
sal. Young men of all social, economic, or 
other classifications should participate. The 
rich need socialization at least as much as the 
poor! It should posit the assumption, so long 
accepted in Europe, that youth owes a year of 
service to its country. 

The stipend received should be based not 
upon a wage scale for labor performed but 
upon the individual’s modest and reasonable 
personal needs. The elimination of the relief 
motif would get rid of the present apparent in- 
justice of paying the CCC men materially 
more than is received by the members of the 
army! The allotment of the bulk of the pay to 
the family of the enrollee could be eliminated, 
as is done in Canada, where the boys receive 
twenty cents a day as spending money — 
not as pay. 

To obtain maximum educational values, all 
boys should be placed in camps at a consider- 
able distance from their homes, preferably in 
another section of the country and certainly 
far enough away so that only infrequently 
during their enrollment could they go home. 
And each company should be composed of boys 
from several different sections of the country 
and from all walks of life. 

A given age group should automatically be 
enrolled — say those who become eighteen 
between set dates. If the boys were enrolled 
quarterly, for a period of one year, a con- 
tinuity in the operation of the organization 
would be afforded. 

We would then have a permanent training- 
camp organization of 1,000,000 young men, 
composed of those of the given age group, at a 


period between their leaving school and be- | 


coming permanently established in industry, 
This would remove 1,000,000 men from the 
competitive labor market and so help mate. 
rially to alleviate technological unemployment. 

There are manifold opportunities for useful 
training of the enrollees: a sound moral basis 
of character could be inculcated; they could be 
given an understanding of world social and 
economic forces; they could develop a whole. 
some interest in American history, tradition, 
and ideals; they could all be provided with the 
basic tools of human intercourse — the “three 
R’s”; they could be given vocational training; 
they could be prepared for social and family re- 
sponsibilities; in short, they could be taught 
to assume intelligently the fundamental duties 
of a good citizen — including military service, 
for which under the Constitution every able- 
bodied citizen between the ages of 18 and 46 is 
liable. 


Ill 


A merxop of organizing a program to 
accomplish these objectives might involve 
dividing each company into two platoons, 
working in alternate shifts. For one platoon, 
the program might be: 

(a) Two hours military training daily, in 
the early morning. 

(b) Two hours of an educational program, in 
the late morning. 

(c) Four hours actual labor (exclusive of the 
time consumed in going to and from work), in 
the afternoons. 

For the other platoon the order would be re- 
versed, the work coming in the morning. For 
both platoons guidance, leisure-time activities, 
and much general training would be planned 
informally in the evenings. 

This arrangement would make it possible to 
reduce materially the overhead cost of com- 
pany administration, either by increasing the 
size of the company, with its present super- 
visory staff, or by maintaining the present size 
of the company (approximately 200) and 
reducing the supervisory staff. 

This tentative program would double the 
number of man-hours of work now available to 
the Forestry Service. It would eliminate the 
necessity for the CMTC as a separate pro- 
gram. It would reduce the size of the program 
needed for the ROTC. The reduction in the 
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expense involved in these two items, together 
with the reduced “pay” base proposed, would 

far toward offsetting the increased cost of 
the larger scale of operation. And against this 
increased cost would be offset the doubling of 
labor performed for the Forestry Service. 
Proportionately, the cost per man-hour of this 
should be less than at present. And the in- 
crease in human, social values over the present 
basis of operation should be tremendous, of 
vast benefit to the men individually and to the 
nation as a whole. 

Obviously, on this enlarged scale of opera- 
tion and with the change in the dominating 
motif, the Forestry Service would not be a 
suitable or adequate agency for administering 
the camps. Either the Army should, as at 
present, physically administer the camps, and 
an enhanced status be given to the educational 
organization, or a new governmental agency 
should administer the camps, the Army being 
responsible only for the military training. No 
military training is permitted in the CCC 
under the present regulations. In the latter 
case, the Office of Education might be ex- 
panded into a Department, with a Secretary of 
Education, and a large administrative organ- 
ization created. This would appear to be the 
logical ultimate arrangement, for the federal 
government would thus accept the responsi- 


bility of training its youth for life, for citizen- 
ship — as have the governments of so many 
other countries. 

In any case, throughout the entire setup, 
appointments to all positions should be made 
on a broad, national basis of proficiency in the 
duties involved and of fitness for the handling 
and leadership of youth. 

I realize that some of my suggestions may 
arouse controversy, especially those which, be- 
cause they are more widely accepted in Europe 
than heretofore in America, will be considered 
“un-American.” That is inevitable. The im- 
portant consideration, however, is not whether 
they are universally approved (what ideas 
are?), not whether they are “home brewed” 
(historically it would seem that these United 
States have in times past borrowed some of 
their ideas, their culture from Europe!), not 
even whether they involve some change from 
past concepts (the general impression seems to 
be that the New Deal has involved some con- 
cepts not previously traditional among us!). The 
question is whether their adoption would bene- 
fit the United States of America and its people. 

Years ago, William James, in a prophetic 
mood, stressed the need for a moral equivalent 
of war. Today, many people are coming to feel 
that the work-service camp offers this long- 
desired moral equivalent. 


Spring Rain 


Rain 


Is dripping from the sky 

Like slender, gleaming harpstrings. 
Shaken by the wind 

Into one palpitating sigh, 

It whispers in the grass and sings 
Through elms that bend, and bend 


Again. ... 


VIRGINIA SPILLER 
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BY ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Huxley is a famous name in Eng- 
lish letters and science. Those 
who have borne it have been gifted 
with brilliant, inquiring minds, 
and Aldous Husley is no excep- 
tion. He is perhaps best known 
in this country as author of An- 
tic Hay and Point Counterpoint. 


\ Tie WE Now call supernormal phe- 
nomena show and have always shown a re- 
markable uniformity throughout the world. 
Thus, reports of fire walking come from Fiji, 
from India, from Japan, from Bulgaria. Every 


literature contains accounts of apparitions of 
the dying and the newly dead, stories of haunt- 
ings, of prevision, of second sight. Poltergeists 
always behave in the same way, as though 
obeying the laws of some mysterious code of 
ghostly bad manners. The adepts of almost all 
religions have been credited with extraordinary 
powers over matter; we are told that they can 
move objects at a distance, can raise them- 
selves into the air, can produce extensive 
alterations in their own bodies. And so on. 

The imagination is capable of such extrav- 
agant flights that the fact of a persistent 
uniformity is significant; it shows that there is 
some limiting factor that compels it to take 
the particular course it has taken and no other. 
Thus, the uniformity which we find in the 
myths of the world seems to be due to the 
similarity of human desires and human proc- 
esses of thought. Myths are wish fulfillments 
and explanatory philosophies. But as wishes 
are everywhere much the same and as simple 
minds cannot help inventing similar explana- 
tions for what goes on in the world, it follows 
that all mythologies bear a strong family re- 
semblance one to another. 

With the phenomena we call supernormal 
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the case is rather different. Here we are dealing 
not with tales about the gods but with what 
are reputed to be facts of human experience, 
That the gods (or the demons or the spirits of 
the dead) are somehow responsible is of course 
assumed by almost all of those who recorded 
these supernormal phenomena in the past and 
by many who record them at the present time, 
But this is merely an explanation after the 
event. The event itself, if any event it really is, 
remains purely human and mundane; there. 
fore, unlike the events recorded in myths, 
susceptible of scientific investigation. 

Of the earlier efforts at such investigation it 
is unnecessary to speak. Inquirers like Glanvil 
in the seventeenth century did good work; but 
their notion of what constituted acceptable 
evidence was not, by modern standards, satis- 
factory. For our present purposes it may be 
said that the scientific investigation of the 
supernormal began in 1882, when the Society 
for Psychical Research was founded by F. W. 
H. Myers and Henry Sidgwick. 

More than fifty years have passed since 
then, and the thick volumes of the Society's 
proceedings testify to the amount of work that 
has been done. Moreover, the work, as any- 
one who reads even a few of these many 
thousands of pages soon realizes, has always 
been careful, the evidence critically selected 
and of good quality. 

Much fraud has been exposed, much ir- 
relevant matter set aside. But these results, 
though excellent, are negative. What we are 
interested to know is whether this half century 
of patient research has had any positive result. 
In a word, what facts have been established? 
And, secondly, what is the significance of the 
facts, if facts they are? How can they be 
worked into the existing scientific world- 
picture? 

The reality of at least one class of super- 
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normal phenomena has been demonstrated, it 
seems to me, beyond all reasonable doubt. 
Cryptesthesia, as Richet calls it, includes 
telepathy or thought transference, clairvoy- 
ance, psychometry, water divining, and all 
other forms of abnormal perception not 
passing through the ordinary channels of the 
senses. 


II 


Won tHe uumrts of this article I can 
do no more than refer briefly to the evidence 
for only one of them — telepathy. Telepathy 
is either spontaneous or deliberately induced, 
and the evidence for its existence is drawn 
from well-authenticated records of its random 
occurrence and from experiments carried out 
by investigators working with specially gifted 
subjects. In cases of spontaneous telepathy 
the percipient frequently receives his message 
in the form of an hallucinatory image of the 
transmitter. 

It is to be noted in passing that the trans- 
mitter is often able, apparently, to transmit 
without being conscious of the fact that he is 
transmitting. Conversely, the transmitter may 
make violent conscious efforts to send his 
message to a given percipient, without the 
smallest result. In the combination of trans- 
mitter and percipient, the important person is 
the percipient. If his sensitivity is insufficient 
or if his state of mind is unfavorable to recep- 
tion, nothing will be perceived. 

The Society for Psychical Research has col- 
lected a great deal of evidence about hallucina- 
tions having reference to the dying. That 
apparitions of the dying may appear to their 
friends at a distance is an ancient and universal 
belief. As the chances of a given person dying 
on a given day are known (the odds against 
any particular date are about nineteen thou- 
sand to one), it is easy to calculate what pro- 
portion of deathbed hallucinations may legit- 
imately be put down to mere coincidence. 

An examination of three hundred fifty 
authenticated cases showed that thirty cor- 
responded with the death of the person 
perceived, a figure hundreds of times higher 
than that which could be accounted for on the 
basis of simple probability. 

Experiments in deliberate telepathy have 
been numerous. The most recent and successful 
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are those recorded by an American psychol- 
ogist, Dr. J. B. Rhine,* in his book, Extra- 
Sensory Perception, published this year by the 
Boston Society for Psychical Research. Dr. 
Rhine made his tests with cards. In some cases 
these were first seen by the transmitter, and 
the percipient derived his extrasensory knowl- 
edge of them from the transmitter’s mind. In 
other cases the cards were not looked at, there 
was no thought transference, and the percipient 
was expected to “‘see”’ them directly. 

The result of the tests seems to leave no 
doubt as to the reality of telepathy on the 
one hand and clairvoyance on the other. Dr. 
Rhine found among students of Duke Univer- 
sity a number of suitable subjects. None of 
them, however, seems to have been as highly 
gifted as those telepathists of genius who 
occasionally make their astonishing appear- 
ance among us. To work with one of these ex- 
ceptionally gifted persons is an extraordinary 
and even rather disquieting experience. Of the 
nature of thought transference we are ignorant. 
All we can be sure of is that it is not a form of 
wireless. It seems to be a purely mental 
phenomena. 

The reality of cryptesthesia in its various 
forms may, I think, be regarded as established. 
(Water divining is regarded as so unquestion- 
ably a reality that landed proprietors, business 
firms, and even government departments will 
pay money to dowsers, in the confident belief 
that they are making sound investments.) 

When we come to what are called the physi- 
cal phenomena, we find ourselves on unsafer 
ground. The question that confronts us is this. 
How far are human beings able to affect matter 
directly, by means of their minds? For pur- 
poses of this investigation, matter must be 
divided up into three classes — matter in- 
cluded in the subject’s own body, matter in 
the bodies of other human beings, and the 
matter of which the rest of the world, animate 
and inanimate, is made up. 

In the past it was supposed that mind af- 
fected the matter of its body only in a few 
easily defined ways — as when, for example, 
mind willed that the hand should be lifted and 
the muscles duly performed the act. But 


*Eprror’s Note: — See “ dre We ‘ Psychic’ Beings?” Decem- 
ber Forum; “The Practical Side of Psychism,” Fanuary Forum; 
“ After Death—Whbat?” February Forum. 
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recently the psychologists have made it clear 
that the influence of mind over its body is 
much greater than was supposed a couple of 
generations ago. There seems to be no doubt 
now that the symptoms of most diseases can 
be produced by the mind — that we are ill, in 
many cases, because, for some obscure and 
unrealized reason, we want to be ill. At one 
time it was thought that only functional 
diseases could be produced by the mind. 

But inasmuch as derangement of function 
produces a corresponding derangement of the 
organs involved, it is now seen that the mind 
can actually produce organic disease. More- 
over, it has been shown that, if you suggest to a 
man under deep hypnosis that (for example) 
the piece of stamp paper you are sticking to 
his hand is not stamp paper but a blister 
plaster, a blister will actually rise at the spot. 
The Malade Imaginaire turns out to be really 
and physically ill. It will thus be seen that 
the “supernormal” action of a mind on the 
matter of its body differs from its “normal” 
action not in kind but only in degree. 

That saints should receive the stigmata is 
a mysterious and astonishing fact but not 
much more mysterious, not more astonishing 
than that doctors should be able to raise 
blisters on their patients by means of sugges- 
tion and that the patients should be able by 
some process of subconscious autosuggestion 
to endow themselves with practically all the 
ills, outside a few infectious diseases, that flesh 
is heir to. If the accounts of certain supernor- 
mal physical phenomena are true, then the 
mind’s capacity to affect its body is even 
greater than the modern psychologist sup- 
poses it to be. 

But are they true? To review all the evi- 
dence would be impossible. I will confine 
myself to a few brief comments on the curious 
phenomenon of fire walking. 


Ill 


Fre WALKING, as I have remarked be- 
fore, is a rite practiced in almost every part of 
the world by peoples as widely different in race 
and culture as the Hindus, the Japanese, and 
the Maoris. These rites have frequently been 
witnessed by competent European observers, 
many of whom actually followed the native 
worshipers across the expanse of red-hot stones 


or burning charcoal prepared for the celebra. 
tion of the ritual. 

Andrew Lang collected several reports of 
fire walking and published them in the fifteenth 
volume of the Proceedings of the §.P.R.; and 
this year, in The Listener, several more recent 
cases were described and illustrated with 
photographs. After reading these accounts, one 
is forced to believe that certain people are able 
by some unexplained mental process to im. 
munize their bodies against the effects of 
intense heat. But this is not all. The rank and 
file of the native worshipers and the European 
observers are able to walk unscathed through 
the fire because they are in some way under the 
protection of the priestly organizers of the 
rite. 

Yet more remarkable is the fact that, ac- 
cording to several of the accounts, the im. 
munity to heat is extended not only to other 
human bodies but also to inanimate matter, 
Trailing garments belonging to the fire walkers 
are not scorched, though the heat of the stones 
or charcoal is sufficient to cause a dry branch 
to burst into flame. If the accounts of fire 
walking are reliable, we have evidence that 
certain minds can cause altogether abnormal 
modifications in all of the three classes of 
matter — the matter composing the bodies 
that belong to these minds, the matter of other 
human bodies, and the matter of which the 
rest of the world is formed. 

I have selected fire walking as my main 
example of a supernormal physical phenomenon 
for the good reason that it is an event about 
which it is very difficult to make involuntary 
mistakes. A man who says he has walked over 
glowing charcoal so hot that a dry branch 
brought into contact with it bursts into flame 
is either speaking the truth or telling a lie. 
There is almost no psychological possibility of 
his merely thinking that he walked over some- 
thing which he merely inferred to be hot. Fire 
walking has one great advantage over almost 
all other manifestations of supernormal physi- 
cal phenomena: it is easy to observe and lends 
itself to unequivocal experimental test. 

Most physical mediums refuse to work except 
in the dark or by a dim, red light, which, ex- 
periment shows, reveals practically nothing. 
I have attended a certain number of séances 
and I can assert that, after sitting for half an 
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hour in a dark and very stuffy room, listening 
to a gramophone playing the same tune over 
and over again, I am not prepared to accept 
even my own testimony of what occurs. I 
know that, in these circumstances, I shall 
almost certainly observe badly and remember 
inaccurately. The lamentable fallibility of hu- 
man testimony has been demonstrated by 
many psychologists, and a few years ago 
experiments were carried out by the S.P.R. to 
test the reliability of trained and untrained 
observers in the séance room. 

The results, published in the fortieth volume 
of the Society’s proceedings, are really ap- 
palling. When the test was over, sitters were 
asked to answer in writing a series of simple 
questions about what had actually occurred 
during the half hour of the séance. The exami- 
nation papers were marked by the person who 


had arranged the de- 

tails of the test. Out 

of a possible total of 

100 the highest re- 

corded mark was 61, 

the lowest 6, the aver- 

age 34. The mistakes 

made were not merely 

mistakes of omission; 

several observers de- 

scribed remarkable 

phenomena which had 

never occurred at all. 

Thus, some of them 

declared that they had 

seen colored lights, 

others that they had 

heard raps. There were 

no raps, and, except 

for some dabs of lumi- 

nous paint, no lights. 

These experiments 

show that it is really 

a complete waste of 

time to attend or read 

about any séance at 

which the supposed 

physical phenomena 

are not automatically 

recorded by fraud- 

and fool-proof instru- 

ments and at which the 

medium is not under 

complete control. Up to date very few properly 

controlled experiments with physical mediums 

have ever been made. One medium appears to 

have demonstrated his ability to interrupt a 

beam of infrared light passing between two 

points beyond his normal reach; and another 

medium has, in daylight and under laboratory 

conditions, caused pendulums enclosed in a 

glass case to vibrate. For the rest, we must be 
content to suspend judgment. 

Hauntings are psychical phenomena that 
occur spontaneously and do not require the 
intervention of a medium. There is some toler- 
ably good evidence for the ancient belief that 
in certain places noises and apparitions may be 
persistently heard and seen. 

Poltergeists — those imps of mischief that 
delight in petty destruction — occupy an in- 
termediate position between hauntings and the 
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physical phenomena directly due to mediums. 
It is a fact of observation that the apparently 
supernormal smashing of crockery and furni- 
ture, characteristic of poltergeist activity, is 
almost invariably associated with a young 
person, generally a girl and often rather feeble- 
minded, of about the age of puberty. 


IV 


Wz wow come to the problem of sur- 
vival after death — or, to be more accurate, to 
the problem of communication between the 
dead and the living. For, of course, there is 
nothing illogical in the belief (it is that of all 
orthodox Christians) that souls survive bodily 
death but are not able to communicate with 
the living. Survival cannot be directly ob- 
served; it is a working hypothesis used to 
explain other phenomena. We regard a sci- 
entific hypothesis as “true” if it explains the 
greatest possible number of facts in the simplest 
possible way. 

Thus, many people believe that the ob- 
served facts of “cross correspondence” be- 
tween messages received by several automatic 
writers working independently is most simply 
explained on the hypothesis that a disembodied 
spirit is dictating to the various mediums dis- 
connected fragments, which when put to- 
gether reveal the existence of an intelligible 
literary whole. Others, on the contrary, think 
that such phenomena are most economically 
explained in terms of telepathy between living 
minds. Both hypotheses involve their sup- 
porters in considerable difficulties. 

If there is survival, what is it that survives? 
The soul, comes the prompt reply. But what 
precisely is the soul? For the ancients the dis- 
embodied soul was a poor, miserable entity 
condemned, when deprived by death of its 
material instrument, to lead an ineffective 
existence in the dimmest of hereafters. This 


Homeric soul bears a close resemblance to 
what one of the acutest of contemporary 
philosophers, Professor Broad, calls the “psy. 
chic factor”” — a certain intangible something 
which, in conjunction with matter, constitute 
the mind and which, when separated from 
matter, may preserve certain mental qualitie 
but remains inferior to mind. 

The Christians regarded the soul as immor. 
tal; but they insisted that, after the Second 
Coming, it would once more be associated 
with matter. “As the soul separated from the 
body is naturally imperfect, the consummation 
of its happiness, replete with every good, seems 
to demand the resurrection of the body.” So 
writes a modern Catholic theologian, Father 
Maas, S.J. Like the Catholics, most Protes. 
tants profess to believe in this resurrection. 

But it is worthy of note that the doctrine 
has now become extremely unfashionable and 
that many Christians who think themselves 
orthodox tend more and more to fall into the 
Manichaean and Albigensian heresy of regard- 
ing the future life as wholly immaterial. Many 
spiritualists, on the other hand, seem to think 
that, at death, the departed soul makes use of 
some form of attenuated matter. (See the 
description of the next world in Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s Raymond.) 

The view that survival is purely spiritual 
seems to find some support in the fact that the 
spirits (for I assume for the sake of argument 
that the entities that manifest themselves at 
séances are spirits) reveal themselves in most 
cases as being distinctly inferior in mental 
capacity to the living men and women they 
once inhabited. If the soul is what Homer, 
Professor Broad, and, with qualifications, even 
orthodox Christians imagine it to be — a thing 
which can attain perfection only in conjunction 
with a body—this decline of power after 
death is precisely what we should expect. 


Mr. Huxley will continue his discussion of psychic research in the May FoRUM. 
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TUNING Up 


Arsssses Is writing verse again. 
other Sunday I opened an old tin 
x in the family closet and found that 
contained bundles of letters, tied in 
ay ribbons, dating from the early dec- 
des a century ago. These notes were 
| acceptances or regrets to dinners and 
mrties, and the reason that they had 
escaped the scrap basket was that they 
se all written in rhyme. Apparently 
was a special courtesy to your hostess 
y that very polite age to reply to her 
cious invitation in verse. Those were 
he days when we were tuning up for 
ongfellow and Lowell, for Whitman 
nd Poe. And it seems that at this 
mesent time we are tuning up for some- 
hing important in poetry again. Appar- 
mtly every American village, every 
chool has its poetry group of shy but 
yous rhymesters. Verse seems to be 
me of our releases from the headachy 
dding machines of the New Deal. If 
you have delicate ears you can detect 
nyour neighborhood a buzzing under- 
wne of amateur metricians as insistent 
s the whir of cicadas in your orchard 
mahot August day. 

“When is a poem a poem?” I once 
sked Vachel Lindsay, and he answered, 
When it is enjoyed and accepted by 
he community; when the local black- 
uith and the carpenter, the doctor and 
he schoolteacher all agree that they 
ike it and want to keep it.” And he 
plored the judgment which rejects 
ses that do not succeed in becoming 
atonalized through publication in our 
lion-circulation magazines. Happily 
yans for the more local publication of 
mse are now springing up all over the 
muntry. On my desk I have some sixty 
adioid magazines devoted almost ex- 
musively to verse. 

Poctry: A Magazine of Verse an- 
ances that more than a thousand 
yinizations, representing over five 
ution people, will co-operate in the 
mth annual celebration of Poetry 
tek, the fourth week in May. The 
under of Poetry Week, Mrs. Anita 
has recently established the 
adquarters of a National Poetry 














A PAGE FOR POETS 


Center in the Radio City Building of 
Rockefeller Center. Another announce- 
ment electrifying to poets is the organ- 
ization by Mrs. Hugh Bullock, with the 
aid of an advisory board of poets, of an 
American Academy of Poets. The Acad- 
emy hopes to provide annual fellow- 
ships of as much as $5,000 for American 
writers. 

At Smith College the girls have 
revived a sixteenth-century custom. 
They print their verse in Rhyme Sheets 
and have them hawked on the campus by 
criers with hand bells. But these girls 
also employ twentieth-century methods. 
Selections from their verses they broad- 
cast from Springfield, to put them over 
not only on the campus but to the coun- 
try at large. 

So poetry in America also marches on. 


ANNIVERSARY ODE 


Ou Poetry Society of America, 
Protector of Apollo’s esoterica, 
But yesterday I knew you in the nursery, 
And now it is your Silver Anniversary! 
Your vigor and vitality embolden one 
To wager that you'll celebrate your 
golden one. 
Long may you belp the Muses and the 
Graces 
To teach the colts of Pegasus their paces! 

Such was the happy salutation of 
Arthur Guiterman, former President of 
the Poetry Society of America, to its 
twenty-fifth annual dinner in New York 
City on January 31. 

The perennial officer of the Poetry 
Society is the Corresponding Secretary, 
tireless friend of all poets, Miss Margery 
Mansfield, 516 East 78th Street, New 
York. Edwin Markham is the perpetual 
Honorary President. This year Margaret 
Widdemer is the Honorary Secretary 
and the Vice-Presidents are Joseph 
Auslander, Leonora Speyer, and Pad- 
raic Colum. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC POETRY CONTEST 


The RESULTS of THE Forum’s 
1935 Interscholastic Poetry Contest 
will be announced in the May issue. 
Seven hundred ninety-three entries were 
received. They came from 197 schools in 
37 states, Alaska, and the District of 
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CONDUCTED BY HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


President, Poetry Society of America 


Columbia. Of course, most of them are 
pleasant and commendable exercises in 
verse and not necessarily pure poetry. 


Docs, Etc. 


Some montus back this editor 
returned some verse submitted by a 
Philadelphia poet, Mary Borland, with 
the truculent advice that she try an air- 
plane trip to Yucatan or, failing that, 
practice standing on her head in her 
own backyard. Nothing daunted, this 
versatile poet submitted a new sheaf of 
verse illustrating moods of “stand-on- 
the-headitiveness.” The delighted editor 
promptly accepted a poem which will 
shortly appear, “On the Kennelly- 
Heaviside Layer.” But the editor did 
not wish to be labeled bizarre in his 
choice of subjects. In fact he has recently 
been successful in publishing poems on 
cows and other barnyard animals. So he 
wrote Mary Borland suggesting a poem 
about a dog. She replies, “Could you 
give me a hint — do you want a meta- 
physical dog, a comic dog, a tragic dog, 
a Laura-Benetesque dog, a pastoral or 
sheep dog, a sentimental Victorian 
dog?” What is more she submitted 
several specimen studies for poems on 
dogs, of which I beg her leave to quote 
two: 

One Swift Kick 


(To a Pet Griffon) 


Had I not walked on so blindly, 
Had I thought to look bebind me, 
Had I chatted less politely, 

Had I known you meant to bite me. 


You bad never bad a chance 

To nip me in the Sunday pants. 
One swift kick, and then we'll sever 
I sincerely bope forever. 


On the Death of Clorinda’s Pug 


Bring dog-tooth violets, dog-roses red. 
Poor Pug is dead. 
He ate 
A well-filled plate 
Three times a day, 
And in my arms be snored bis life away. 
Alas! all flesh is grass, 
And even well-beloved pugs must turn 
at last to clay. 


How many know— 


WHO SAID 


IT? 
N 


$1,000.00 for good memories 
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Penn are the awards in the February- 
issue Who Said It? Contest: 

First prize, $50, to Arthur R. Blessing, of the 
Naval War College at Newport, R. I. 

Second prizes, $10 each, to Miss Helen L. 
Thomas, Harvard College Observatory, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Miss Margaret Beauchamp, 
1804 Hanover Ave., Richmond, Va. 

The Editor’s felicitations to the talented 
winners! They and all other entries have been 
entered for the Sweepstakes award of $500. 
And the many contestants who first entered 
the fray in February are urged to remember 
that they have the same chance for this prize 
as the rest, provided they mail in a complete 
set of answers by June 14. Readers who wish 
to compete in the Sweepstakes and need back 
issues to do so may obtain these by remitting 
35 cents for each copy desired to the Circula- 
tion Manager of THe Forum, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 

Prize winners in the March-issue contest 
will be announced next month. Entries for the 
April issue must be received by the Who Said 
It? Editor, at the address above, by 6 p.m. on 
Monday, April 15. Remember, entries for this 
and all other contests must be made on the 
blanks printed monthly in THE Forum. 

A contestant has asked whether the fictional 
character as well as the author should be 
named in the case of a quotation taken from 
a novel or play. The strictest interpretation 


of the contest rules would seem to indicate 
that either would suffice. But contestants are 
urged to give Joth character and author, for, 
on the whole, the most complete reply would 
seem to be the “most nearly correct” (see 
Rule 3). 

By and large, the results of the two contests 
judged to date show that readers of Tue 
Forum are very well read people indeed. But 
no perfect set of replies has yet been received. 
At this stage of the contest, nine correct 
names is a high score. 

Quotation Number 5 in the February con- 
test troubled many entrants. Completely baf- 
fled, one reader gave it up, but wrote sadly 
opposite it — “doubtless an economic expert 
on household topics”! And we feel that Mrs. 
Franklin Roosevelt would be highly flattered 
were she aware that she has been awarded 
authorship of a line from one of the greatest 
Latin poets of antiquity. 

We may say, too, that, had we not been 
already aware of the extent to which the 
Roosevelt Administration’s words and deeds 
are being seized upon and discussed through- 
out the country, the reading of these contest 
blanks would have informed us of it. The 
commonest resource of contestants who find 
themselves at a loss for an answer is to give the 
President the benefit of the doubt and the 
credit for an extremely varied array of utter- 
ances. 
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Contest Ru.Les 


1. The Who Said It? Contest is open to any reader of THE 
Forum Magazine, except employees of THe Forum, 
members of their families, or their relatives. 


4. This issue of THe Forum, the last three, and each of 
the next two issues will contain ten quotations. The ob- 

of the contest is to identify the individual who ut- 
tered the quotation. 


3. THe Forum Magazine will award monthly prizes 
(first prize $50.00 and two prizes of $10.00 each) to the 

n or persons who submit the most nearly correct sets 
of replies. In addition to the monthly prizes there will be a 
Sweepstakes prize of $500.00 for the most nearly correct 
replies in all six sets of quotations. All entries will be 
dated in order of receipt, and weight will be given to 
promptness. Allowance will be made for entries mailed 
from distant points. The Sweepstakes award will be an- 
nounced in the August issue of THE Forum. 


4 Entries of answers to the set of quotations printed in 
this issue must be received by the Editor, Wbo Said It? 
Contest, Toe Forum Magazine, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, by April 15, 1935. Closing dates of the 


other monthly contests will be announced later. The clos- 
ing date for the Sweepstakes prize is June 14, 1935. Con- 
testants must sign their names and give their address. 
Entries received without name and address will not be con- 
sidered. 


5. Entries must be sent in on the entry blanks printed in 
this, the last three, and the two succeeding issues of THE 
Forum Magazine. 


6. The Editor of Tut Forum Magazine will be the sole 
judge of the Who Said It? Contest, and, by submitting 
their entries, contestants agree to accept as final the deci- 
sion of the Editor of THe Forum Magazine in any and all 
matters affecting the conduct of the contest and the 
awarding of prizes. 


y. Any contestant may enter as many sets of answers as 
he pleases. 
8. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


g. The Editor of Tot Forum Magazine cannot undertake 
to enter into correspondence relative to the Who Said It? 
Contest, nor will any entry or set of entries be returned. 
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ENTRY FORM—APRIL 


Editor, Who Said It? Contest 
The Forum Magazine 
s70 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


I desire to submit the following entry in the Wo Said It? Contest and I agree to abide by the 


Contest Rules printed above. 


Who Said It? 


. You shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold. 


. O world I cannot hold thee close enough. 


. Houses and fields and vineyards shall be possessed again in 


this land. 


A man in a passion rides a mad horse. 


. Three hostile newspapers are more to be feared than a 
thousand bayonets. 


. Whatever violates, infringes or abrogates fundamental 
American liberty violates the life we of America as a 
nation. 


. True piety is this; to look on all shines lil a master eye, 
and mind at peace. 


. 1 do not mind being made ignominious, but I hate to be 
made ignominious by a man of that type. 





. So the needs of human beings became the occasion and the 
opportunity for service to the nation. 


lo. The man recovered of the bite, the dog it was ei died. 
Name 


Address 


State 
This form must be received - ace 15, 1935 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that bas 
appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 
the right to publish letters only in part. 


FREE FROM PREJUDICE 


To the Editor: 

Permit me to express my appreciation 
of your splendid editorial policy, which 
sponsors such articles as ‘‘Germany’s 
Foreign Policy,” by Konstantin Freiherr 
von Neurath, in your January issue. 

Many of us are looking forward to your 
later papers along this line, for THE 
Forum is quite alone in this freedom from 
prejudice and distortion. 

Lro A. Horrrer 

Chicago, Ill. 


REBUKE 


To the Editor: 

I have just read in Tue Forum [Febru- 
ary] an article by Alice Curtice Moyer- 
Wing on “‘A Protest from the Humble.” 
What a rebuke to most of us depression 
howlers! The story has such a subtle 
truth in it that the effect of its publication 
should have a far-reaching influence on 
our social economics. 

L. D. Pex 

Warren, 0. 


To the Editor: 

I want to tell you how much I truly 
_ enjoyed “A Protest from the Humble.” 
. . » Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing made a 
case for those underprivileged folks. We 
need to know how some of our native 
Americans live because of poverty and 
isolation. . . . 

Zea R. Ivey 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


To the Editor: 

I hope you will give us more about 
the Ozark people. . . . The Southeastern 
highlanders have been well exploited in 
our papers and magazines, but we have 
not heard so much of these highlanders 
west of the Mississippi. . . . 

Tuap. S. TrnsLEy 

Pastor, Ridgewood Christian Church 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SICILIANS 
To the Editor: 

Allow me to take vigorous exception 
to your libel of the Sicilians in your 
February editorial in THe Forum, en- 
titled “Revolt against Crime.” To say 
that the “‘Mafia” influence extends to the 
second and third generations of Sicilians 
in this country is an exaggeration that 
falsely indicts thousands of respectable 
and honorable young Americans. 

. . « The typical American gangster 

. is indigenously an American, charac- 
teristic of America’s contribution to the 


technique of crime. A member of the 
“Mafia,” carrying out a “vendetta,” 
which sometimes required ten years, is far 
removed from the gangster of today who 
mows them down in two or three seconds 
from the window of a speeding auto. 

Surely the hereditary “Mafia” influ- 
ence would have caused more trouble 
among the Sicilians than it has, consider- 
ing that there are about 400,000 of them, 
mostly gathered in the congested areas 
of our large cities. The point is that if 
there are any criminals among them, it 
is environment and not heredity that 
makes them so. . . . 

The fulcrum of crime has shifted to 
the rural districts where the Dillingers 
and the “Pretty Boy” Floyds play. . . 
Don’t names like Barker, Millen, Barron, 
etc. remind you strongly of that prodi- 
gious breed of the Mayflower? . . . 

I have handled hundreds of cases as 
a parole officer ... and I know that 
your conclusions about the Sicilians are 
unjustified. As a matter of fact, the 
Neapolitans, and I am of Neapolitan de- 
scent, are more given to the primrose 
life of love and leisure obtainable with 
the least possible exertion than are the 
Sicilians. .. . 

A. Brvitacqua 

Providence, R. I. 


COMMUNISM AND ART 
To the Editor: 

The plea for a democratic form of 
government which Mary M. Colum makes 
[Writers and Human Rights” in the 
January Forum is admirable and con- 
vincing. The dictum that only democracies 
can adopt ad libitum good devices evolved 
by other nationals without violent revolu- 
tion is a point well taken. The bold 
statement, however, that communism is 
a barren doctrine is not so compelling. 
Why collective ownership of land, produc- 
tion, and distribution should prove 
deadening to the higher and better 
instincts of human nature is not clear. 
And why a society in which a few have too 
much and the many too little should be 
a stimulus to intellectual and spiritual 
growth is equally obscure. 

Can art flourish only between the poles 
of opulence and poverty? Must the ladder 
of science and letters rest its risers on 
empty stomachs and Carnegie founda- 
tions? What are the odds to budding genius 
if a university or laboratory is maintained 
by the state or endowed by steel mongers, 
affluent widows, and distillers of whisky 
and gin? Under which egis lies the greater 
peril to academic freedom? 
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No class has garnered a more 
harvest from popular education 
literary group, and Soviet Russia isg 
on primary schools and child we 
very much fear Mrs. Colum will hy 
hard time defending her thesis that “ 
munism has behind it a metaph 
which is blighting to the artist, the} 
lectual man, the religious man, to 
believe in the spirit.” It would appes 
a form of government the goal of wh 
to abolish poverty, deliver youth f 
Moloch of industry, and enforce uni 
education is not following a “ba 
doctrine, however clumsy may bh 
technique. 

How many Homers hav 


tu 


. | fore they were able to fend for th 


can be answered only in eternity, by 
presumption is their name is legion, 
genius forever shiver in garrets” 
pudgy mediocrity basks in the wart 
palatial homes and feeds upon the 
of inherited wealth and 
profits? What sort of metaphysic is 
the age-old habit of garlanding m 
and casting talent upon the ant hej 
Park AnD 
Hogeland, Mont. 


FALSE ECONOMY 
To the Editor: 4 
. . « What Mrs. Carter so poi 
reveals (“Poor Professors,” by Ann) 
ton Carter, February Forum] is aa 
tion which is by no means to get any 
until the colleges have courage 
to stick by adequate tuition rates 
If we are to guarantee to our 
contact with rich personalities, we! 
see that these personalities have 
opportunity for developing, that t 
given reasonable facility in their | 
to maintain a genuine home life of 
own, to travel, to read, to be in 
with the good things of life. ... — 
Irvine Mavi 
President, Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


STOCK] 


Is It SPORT? 

A reaction to ‘‘ Sportsman from Mi 
by George Marvin, in the March t 
To the Editor: 

. . - Frankly, we cannot une 
why bullfighting should be regare 
sport. The matador pits his skill ag 
the blind fury and strength of 
but the animal is doomed when it 
the ring. Neither do the blin 
horses that are used to tire out @ 
have a chance... . 


It is not fair to compare bulliigs 
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VIKING 
VO 
and 


ON YOUR NEXT VACATION GO TO 


SWEDEN * NORWAY * DENMARK 


There’s peace in the North Countries 
— peace and beauty, friendliness and 
You are also benefited by 
So make it 


history. 
favorable exchange rates. 
Scandinavia this year. 


VACATIONS-LONG andSHORT 


21 days or longer leaving you ample 
These 
concentrated 


time for visiting Scandinavia. 
voyages make an ideal 
vacation—and an inexpensive one. 


33 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE 
on the ever popular 


DROTTNINGHOLM JUNE 12 


including Sweden, 


and the Midnight Sun. 
from $370. 


42 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
RUSSIA CRUISE 


KUNGSHOLM sailing JUNE 29 


Enjoy Iceland, the Midnight Sun, the 
North Cape and Norwegian Fjords, 
ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, Fin- 
land, Sweden and Denmark. Minimum 


rate $450. 


33 DAYS VIKING LANDS 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
on the beautiful 
M. S. GRIPSHOLM JULY 26 


visiting the lovely Fjord Country of 
Norway, Sweden, romantic Visby, Fin- 
land, Russia and Denmark. Minimum 


rate $340. 


Go Viking this year and of course 
on a gleaming white Viking ship. 
Suggestions for itineraries without 
obligation for individual tours of 
Scandinavia and the Continent. 


Ask for particulars and illustrated litera- 
ture from your own Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21 State St., New York 
Offices and Agents in all Cities 


Alamo Natl. Bidg., 
San Antonio, Tex. 
PLEASE send data on the 
points checked (x): Guanaju- 
ato ( ) Lake P&tzcuaro & 
“Enchanted Isles’’( ) Uru- 
apan ( ) Guadalajara & 
Lake Chapala( ) Jalapa & 
Texolo Falls ( ) Garci- 
Crespo spa ( ) Oaxaca, Mit- 
la, Monte Alban (_ ). 
My name and address are 
on the margin. Q-2 


GES 


Norway and the 
Fjords of Norway. See the North Cape 
Cabin rates 
. Tourist rates from $285. 
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as a “sport” with football or boxing or any 
other type of public entertainment in 
which humans contest against one an- 
other. They do so of their own accord . . . 
but the animals turned into the arena are 


Guest Crate, 


WEST INDIES 
~ CARIBBEAN 


sacrificed without choice to provide 


amusement for a bloodthirsty crowd. . . 
Sypney H. CoLeMan 
Executive Vice-President 
American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

I congratulate and join hands with Mr. 
Robert W. Herrick of Providence, R. LI., 
for his courage in protesting against the 
inhumane article on bullfighting published 
in your March issue. 

The majority of your readers, I feel 
sure, hold the same opinions about bull- 
fighting and any other articles which tend 
toward lowering American ideals. 

How anyone can look upon cruelty and 
torture as a thing of sport and recreation 
is beyond my comprehension. 

Generally speaking, your magazine 


imparts to the people of America the | 2a 


highest and noblest ideals known to man- 
kind. Please do not lower this standard 
by publishing such degrading items as 
the “Sportsman from Malaga.” 
S. E. Hopnert 
Martinsville, Va. 


THEY CALL A HALT 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Hooker [Elon Huntington Hooker, 
author of “Power and the New Deal — 
Keep Government out of Business’’| in the 
March Forvum shows clearly that the New 
Deal has made, and continues to make, 
bad conditions worse and that we are 
approaching a very critical stage. 

It is high time that someone, and that 
means you and I and others who see the 
danger, strenuously object to piling up 
of debts, destroying freedom of states and 
individuals, and harassing business. 

The time has come for all patriotic 
citizens to arouse from their lethargy, 
unite under competent leadership, and 
call a halt to the downward course that 
leads to chaos. 

A Patrick Henry is needed to thunder 
through the halls of Congress and through 
the states of the commonwealth the 
question: “Why stand we here idle?” 

Only a mass appeal now and a clear 
mandate through the ballot box later can 
preserve the Constitution and the laws. 

C. R. Picxertine, M.D. 

Muscoda, Wis. 


To the Editor: 

... Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, Chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
(‘Power and the New Deal — Selfish In- 
terest Must Go”’| attempts to justify the 


_ accomplished and the. 
oughly gracious hosts, 
White Fleet ship staffs and shai 
staffs entertain you informally, 
intimately, making sure that 
— and your congenial ship-maty 
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O will be made for the electric power 
ed and sold by the government 

st in the Tennessee Valley will become 

Sdstick to measure the reasonableness 

power rates of the private utility 

ions in all parts of the United 


The TVA power rates will be false 
isticks because many elements of 
properly considered in the computa- 

a private utility rates, such as 

e dividends to stockholders, fair 

res: Rcrmente to bondholders, and 

al and state taxes on the property, 

anchise, and income of the private cor- 

ation, will be disregarded in the cal- 

sation of the rate to be charged by the 

chatial iva The special advantages possessed 

sthe TVA, a few of which have been 

erated in this paragraph, will subject 

ie private utilities to a high degree of 
fir competition. 

ApaM GREENER 


Hartford, Conn. 


\ONTINUING THE FIGHT 


othe Editor: 

.. [have just read with great interest | 

waret Sanger’s timely and penetrating 
, “National Security and Birth | 

atrol,” in the March issue of Tue | SEE !1T ALL BY TRAIN 





=== it does seem as if sixty-two years | 

d be long enough for Congress to | 

met the error it made in enacting a | 
tute classifying the science of contra- | \ if . ENGLAND WALES 
wption with dirty photographs and read- isit and 

matter. The bill now pending to dis- | 

ae een | Don’t talk about a trip—go this year, the Silver Jubilee 

Mortunity to undo the error into whic . ; 7 

ms led by Anthony Comstock. Mrs. Go This | of King George’s Accession. e In England you have the 
mger's irrefutable argument for such | Summer _ | widest choice of sports in the world—Wimbledon for 


Toe mcat of Ca oma teed tennis; Ascot, Epsom and Newmarket for racing; Henley, 


birth control is a winning fight, but | the father of all regattas; yachting at Cowes—the ancestral home of 


snot yet won. It has won or public | America’s cup; golf, cricket—-sporting life at its swiftest pace. Theatres 
nion but not Congress. Isn’t it strange 


n such a fundamental question is at | fer both your favourites and ours; the smartest shops sponsor chic styles 


t that a distinction has to be made | and newest creations. Musicales, night clubs promise bright days and gay 
ten public opinion and Congress? : . ; ; ; ‘ : 
Grorcr Ausrey Hastixes | Bights in our new England, with everything for an American good time in 


B lomblyn & Tamblyn | the impeccable London style. e Thousand-year-old Oxford and Cambridge 
Neo York, N. Y. are like dreams come true. You cannot miss the National Eisteddfod at 
the Editor: | Caernarvon, Wales. This vivid, colourful gathering of Welsh bards, choirs 
The article . . . by Margaret Sanger | and bands is unique in the world. e Make England the base for your 

at an opportune time, since the European tour. e For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., write Department 22 


s by overpopulated countries in | 


snd Europe for new lands in which | + p pESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
Y May expand are again threatening 


1 Fi . eee 7 
st the wall, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York...or your own tourist agent 
No greater service could be rendered | 


tause of peace by the ruling statesmen | Bate: ‘\ 5 4 Oey ANE 
these overpopulated countries than es 








fiactment by them of laws which 

permit the general dissemination | 
mation concerning birth control 
the manner outlined in the article by 
ger. The result would be a sub- 
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PHILIPPINES 


Low summer roundtrip fares 
start April 1. And exchange isin 
your favor in the Orient. Presi- 
dent Liners sail there every week 
from New York and California via 
Hawaii; fortnightly from Seattle. 
You can make a complete round- 
trip in slightly over six weeks, 
adding to this as you please. See 
your travel agent or any of our 
offices: New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and other principal cities. 
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STEAMSHIP LINES 
UND THE WORLD 
21 ports..14 coun- 
NS 
ait 


tries..26,000 miles 
See your travel agent, or 
Tourist Class 


DOLLAR 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


CALIFORNIA 
PRESIDENT HOTEL 


Only five minutes from Stanford University. The 

President Hotel affords Palo Alto visitors a modern 

economical home with superb cuisine and service. 
GEORGE E. MURPHY, Manager. 


|S51 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. U 


-_— 


Y HOTEL- RESORT 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN EIGHT PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Golden Book 


Magazine, 


Review of Reviews-W orld’s 


larpers Magazine, Nature Magazine, 
ork and Scribner’s ore 


For ames and rates in our — — to 


AT NEW 
LOW 
PRICES 


a. 


SWITZERLAND 


"TRAVEL today in Switzerland has been 
brought within the reach of thousands 
who formerly considered the trip beyon 
their means. Every phase of modern trans- 

ortation, economical short-cuts, miong 

res cut as much as 45%, and reduced 
hotel tariffs carry you through this beauti- 
ful land comfortably. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 


____ TRAVEL 


Sees 
AROUND the WOR 


For years “Such stuffos 
dreams are made of" 


Today —A Live Reality, 
well within your means, 


A trip Around-the-World—Up tp 
it has been possible for you only 
ithe pages of Fiction or in the 
moods of Imagination. e Till now 
\Cost was the major bugaboo thet 
'pelled your dream. But now, ho 


Include in your tour such high spots as you can visit Hawaii, Japan, 
Lugano-Locarno, Lucerne and its Lake! Philippines, India, Suez, the 
District, Zurich, Loetschbe Bernese Y f tal 
Oberland, Interlaken, Junstravioch, ranean and New York for as 


Berne, Thun, Gstaad, Montreux, Zer- $840 FIRST $599 


matt - Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Lau- CLASS 
Shore excursions from $110. « And 


sanne-Ouchy, and Geneva. See your 
travel agent or write us for Booklet 15A. 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY may travel East or West as youd 


Where-To-Go for } May closes Mar. 25 | When writing to these advertisers will you | 4sailingsa month from the PacifeG 


This 
Summer 


SWEDEN! 


ed OF SUNLIT ~~ 


NATURE HAS SMILED ON SWEDEN 


The friendly arm of the Gulf Stream and 7 
glorious sunlit nights moderate the northern 
climate. The two Gulf Stream pockets, the 
Cottegat and the Skagerack—nature's heat- 


ing plants —— blend their added warmth into|] 9 3 5 


Sweden's blisterless summer sunshine. 

Spend at least a fortnight of continuous 
daylight in beautiful Stockholm or among the 
charming inland routes of Sweden. See its 
romantic castles and picturesque customs in 
@ scenery of tranquil beauty. 

The joy of fine living experienced in Swed- 
ish American liners does not end with the 
crossing. Each day in Sweden assures the same 
treat. 

Direct from New York in eight days—con- 
venient from England and the Continent. 

Your travel agent or we will gladly send our new 

“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
with com pare travel detail of delightful journeys 
in all the Scandinavian countries—a treasure 
house of vacation guidance, 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
EW YORK | 


__WASHINCTON D.c. __ 


WORLD FAMOUS 


MEER POV PRELEs Ee 


| please mention The 


Where-to-go Bureau? 
| 1t will be greatly to your ne to do 80. | Write to Department 96 forinfo 


EUROPE paXs $195 Son Franciaco, S81 Market Swest)§ 


San Francisco, 551 Market Street; Seattle, 
10 Countries S395. 


| Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 40 North 0 
Booklet free. Sts Los Angeles, 605 South Grand 
| Allen Allen Travel Service, 154 Boylston Street, Boston |or any Cunard White Stor Limited 
saves HORING’ 5 | Consult your local tourist LJ te 
269. 


—— ——— copy is BIG in 
VIEDITERRANEAN 


The Scholar’s Vacation Cruise completely 
covering the “ Cradle of Civilization.” 17 
countries and islands. By specially char- | 
tered tropical cruiser S.8.SLAMAT. One | 
class only; shore trips included; special 
educational features. From Southampton 
July 21st; aa ee n Aug- 
ust 28th. Personally directed by James 
W. Boring. Rates up. 


AROUND tat WORLD 


Completely circumnavigating the globe. 
75 famous cities: 18 countries and islands; 
4 continents. Sails from New York June | 
2th S. S. MAJESTIC, arriving in Califor- 
nia Sept. 4th, All-inclusive rates 8975 
up including shore trips and rail transpor- 
tation from and to home town. 


NORTH CAPE 0) ae 


SMALL PARTY CRUISES featuring | 
limited membership, wide selection in 
sailing date, ship, itinerary and rate. 
Choice of 23 different trips. 


Apply for descriptire literature to your 
travel agent or 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc.| 


NEW YORK — 642 Fifth Avenue 





SUMMER 


. New 
pring Tour Agr 3 

}ORIENT and the ‘acifie 

| ARNOLD TOURS, 234 Clarendon St., Bostoa, 


Io x OP 
Chet —— — = 
Tuse— at astonishingly low 

Cruises ond Steomshup Tickets All Lines. test 


KELLER TRAVEL ¢ 4 


551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YOR: 


EUROPE $295 rirm comme 


Ocean Passage oun on 
Metro _— Travel Ce. 
8 Metropolitan Bidg al 





| CHICAGO — 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
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NB\, which tourists 


haven't discovered | 


54 Days... $540. up |! 
E YOUR CAR 6, ciuding all expense aship 
Pgarope and bring it back for g120) and ashore visiting 


26 Cities, 12 Countries 
on the Trans-Atlantic Liner 


ga ns VOLENDAM 
pave the papers prepared for you. 
i from 

New York J ULY 3 
Full details from your local agents 
everything at a flat price. New HOLLAND - AMERICA LINE 
29 B’way, N. Y. & offices in principal cities 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


fwWe will deliver your car to you in) 


You'll save bus, R. R. fares,| 

s handling, and have a trip) - 

| average tourist could not even 
t. With two or more people it 


4 maps and hotel information 


complete auto trips, including 
portation, hotels, food, gaso- 


Europe on a small budget. 
gers. $150 round trip to May 
gi70 May 15th to July 15th. 
accommodations. Between 
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TRAVEL 


astowas $ 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES, 


Mediterranean, North 
Mexico, The Orient. 


Havre, Southampton, Antwerp.) Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street. 


Ask for folders! 
OLD BERNSTEIN LINE | 
fatiery Place New York 
zines The Where-to-go Bureau| Ki 
y are ail quality pudiications,| 
visitors monthly in our best) 
and influence quakty people everywhere) | 


( $215 up All _Expense | 


"FOL Book 


TEMPLE TOURS, Inc. 


Wuarscroy Street ston, Mass. | 


fal decrease in the birth rate and 
tion of these countries and the 
of the most important cause of 


Levi MERENS 
Neo Haven, Conn. 


MATRIMONY 
the Editor: 
| course women who are born to be 
#s should remain spinsters. The 
ymous (“I'd Rather Be a Spinster”’] 
yur March issue made a great mistake 
doing so. . . 
only trouble with Anonymous 
to be that she lacks humor, gener- 
, Passion, courage. Or maybe this is 
her off moments. 
was acutely unhappy in reading her 
until I pinched myself and re- 
ed that all women (thank God!) 
like that. Please extend my sym- 
[to her husband. 
WENDELL Brooks Paiuips 
Professor of English 
ont College 


Editor: 
onymous author . . . need not 
d Rather Be a Spinster” — she 
may have entered into matri- 
not into marriage. From her 
lewpoint it seems to mean all the 
ts and none of the responsibil- 


icle is valuable for its provoca- 


| Boston, _for space & rates in our depar ‘tment 


TRAVEL 


oe SEE A EUROPE — ROUNDTIHEWORLD} 


NORWAY 
CRUISE 


Lp) 14a 
100 DAYS . .475 to $599 


Cross the Pacific on fasf, modern General ships! 
Podond to Yokohama $172, Kobe $177, Shanghai 
$198, Hong Kong $215, Manila $215. 

SEE YOUR TICKET AGENT OR WRITE DEPT WO 
Portland, Oregon 


EU RO P E 


Our eleventh season of all-expense conducted and in- | § 
dependent tours will maintain our high standard of 
hotels and service with small select groups. Moderate 
prices for Tourist and Cabin Class tours. Booklet’*W"’ 


CARLETON TOURS, 522 sth Ave.n.¥. || 


SUMMER TOURS — CRUISES 


Cape, _F Rasta, 2 


—— 


IENT 


BY THE FAST ROUTE 


Yokohama in 10 days.... 
Empress of Asia or Empress 
of Rassia. Or via Honolulu 
in 3 days more .. . Empress 
of Japan or Empress of 
Canada. Frequent sailings 
from Vancouver or Vic- 
toria to Yokohama, Kobe, 
: Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila. Connect at 
Honolulu from California 
ports. Information from 
YOUR OWN AGENT, Or any 
Canadian Pacific office. 
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tiveness, but, fortunately, it will not 
warp the general conception of marriage 
to any such narrow pattern as she 
draws. 


Howarp WI1LEy 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

Sorry, but the spinster article... 
is a dud. It is too bad someone did not 
write it who really meant what she said 
and who could say something worth mean- 
ing. Surely there are far weightier objec- 
tions to matrimony than planning meals, 
marketing, and little things like that. 

The impression the present article gives 
is that marriage is not bad at all provided 
you get a nice, elderly, easy-going, sym- 
pathetic gentleman for a husband and 
that if it were not for cookstoves and 
picking up soiled shirts it would be ideal. 

Jane M. 

Watertown, N.Y. 


SPEED AND DEATH 
To the Editor: 

. . . I was particularly interested in 
the article entitled ‘‘Death on the High- 
way,” by Russell Holt Peters, in the 
February number... . 

I have been wondering for a long time 
how the public could apparently be so 
indifferent about the undue loss of life 
and the needless waste of property in un- 
necessary automobile accidents. It is 
heartening to know that we are getting 
ready to do something about it. 





New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, 34 othercities in 
United States and Canada. 


It seems to me that we have made a 
fetish of speed and that we lose much more 
than we gain by it. I believe that if it 
were not for speed and reckless drivers 
that more people would buy automobiles 
and enjoy them in leisurely rides and 
trips. The interests of the people who 
want safe driving should be respected far 
more than they have been. 

A good many things need to be done to 
solve the traffic problems, but the two 
most important are to eliminate excessive 
speed and to keep the intoxicated drivers 
off the roads. 

Frank O. Keck 

West Farmington, O 


CONSTITUTION VS. CHILDREN 
To the Editor: 

Ruth M. Miner’s article [‘‘The Child 
Labor Amendment” —Con, February 
Forum] against a child-labor amendment 
is, obviously, mercenary sophistry and 
paraphrase. One who has had experience 
in various parts of the country would have 
to be generous to call it specious. . . . 


Joun Row.LanD 
Weimar, Calif. 


To the Editor: 

The fundamental objections against 
this so-called amendment are clearly set 
forth in the statement of Ruth M. Miner 
of the Albany Bar. This so-called Child 
Labor Amendment is, in my judgment, 
the most objectionable legislation ever 
proposed by the Congress. It would hand 





SUMMER IN 
GERMANY 


Enjoy your vacation in the country of a 
myriad of contrasts. Thrill to the romance 
of old Germany and the achievements of 
the new! 


In Germany, Nature weaves beauty into your 
vacation. See fairy-tale villages in the Black 
Forest and Harz; picture towns in Bavaria; 
castles on the Rhine; great cities, fascinating 
with Art and Architecture, Universities, 
Theatre, Music, Festivals and brilliant social 
life. Visit the fashionable watering places 
for recreation and cures. 


Make your headquarters in one of the lovely, 
popular German tourist centers, and leisurely 
explore both city and countryside. We will 
gladly plan your next vacation. Write for 
booklet No. 12. 


German Tourist ormarin 


665 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


199. 


A CENTURY OF 


Bad Nauheim 


GERMANY 


For one hundred years, Bad Nauheim, the 
world-famous resort for heart and vascu- 
lar diseases, and also for rheumatism and 
nervous disorders, has benefited suffering 
mankind through its healing waters and 
their scientific application. As the Hon. G. 
H. Tinkham, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts, says: “For quiet rest, satisfying 
recreation or the restoration of health, Bad 
Nauheim is supreme in Europe.” Carbonic 
acidulous brine-thermae; authoritative treat- 
ments, the William G. Kerckhoff Institute. 
Cheerful hospitality during an all year 
season. Music, golf, sports, amid the charm 
of woodland and flowers. Illustrated folders 
from German Tourist Information Office, 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and 
all first class travel bureaus. 
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over to a politically controlled bureau 
in Washington the power to limit, regu- 
late, and prohibit the labor of all persons 
up to the age of 18. That any supporter 


of the Constitution of the United States i, 


would be willing to remove from the fam- 
ily and the communities in the various 
states the power to regulate the labor of 
persons up to 18 is an incomprehensible 
thing. 

Miss Perkins’ [Frances Perkins, “‘The 
Child Labor Amendment” — pro] argu- 
ment is one she has long urged. She is 


quite willing to overturn the provisions of | ; 
the Constitution in order to carry out} | 


what she considers a social reform. .. . 
Henry S. PritcHEett 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching 
New York, N.Y. 


To the Editor: 

Why don’t the proponents of the Child 
Labor Amendment change the text to 
read: 

“Section I. The Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate, and prohibit 
the gainful employment of persons under 
18 years of age.” 
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Y COPENHAGEN 


This would do away with a lot of the |: 


silly arguments against it. 
HeEten S. Eaton 
New York, N.Y. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
To the Editor: 

I believe Mr. Lowe [J. Blake Lowe, 
‘Profitable Unemployment,” February 
Forum] is right about what should be 
done with the unemployable, but why put 
able workers in such a place when they 
might be producing much more and gain 


*| more benefit therefrom by working in our 


idle industrial plants? Why aren’t these 
men working in them now? Because the 
owners of idle plants can’t profit enough 
by operating them. In other words, the 
present unemployment situation is due 
to a strike of capital. Why not legislate 
to stop the strike by forcing the owners 
of idle plants to open them, sell their 
products for what they can get for them, 
and pay their labor in accordance with 
what they get for the products? 

Under such a plan labor would have 
sufficient buying power to buy the prod- 
ucts of its work but not necessarily suffi- 
cient debt-paying power; that is another 
problem anyway. 

Joun H. Exvxins 

Arlington, Tex. 


To the Editor: 
. . « The author suggests that the un- 
employed be placed on a reservation (like 


‘the Indians) and segregated from the 


rest of (employed) society much in the 
manner of a leper colony —with no 
money as such. The reason for such a 


meat) 


RUSS 


AND SCANDINAWy Ee 


CRUISE 


FROM SOUTHAMPy 
JUNE 28 FOR 21 


175. 


By connecting ship 
Montreal or Québy 
$448.50 up 
+ 


- 5 CONNECTING 


OSLO 


nt 


JULY 


Sail-as-you-please to & 
ampton. Choice of § gy 
from Montreal and Qué. 
Your cruise-ship sails fr 
Québec June 20. 

Then on to the counts 
the capitals, the fiords 
Northern Europe. Includig 
3 full days in Russia, 

Your cruise-ship is 
Empress of Australia... 
of the largest, finest ling 
ever to cruise the Baltic, 


DANZIG 


STOCKHOLM 


VISBY 


Bat 


eh bth, 


See YOUR OWN AGENL. GE 


In NEW YORK 


It overlooks THE CITY 
It overlooks THE RIVER 
BUT 


It never overlooks 


... the little things that make 
your stay here a pleasant one... 
BEEKMAN TOWER has that | 
reputation. 
... You will like its courteous | 
services... its clientele of te 
finement . . . its location on smaft 
Beekman Hill... its economi- } 
cal rates that give you more t0 
spend on other things . . . and, j 
the fact that the view is marvel 
ous, for it does overlook the city 
and the river. 


Single Rooms from $2 a day 


Special weekly and monthly rates 
Write for Booklet “B" 


BEEKMAN TOWER 


(Panhellenic) 
3 MITCHELL PLACE 
49th St. one block from EAST RIVER 
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NAVY Be seems to emanate from two subter- 
: (1) to take the burden from “‘legiti- 
s 4.” business and (2) to try communism 
on a “small scale” in lieu of national 

MPT punism. 
1 Jn answer to the first — it would take 
ME Philadelphia lawyer to define, expound, 
j classify just what is “legitimate” 
we Biiness in the U. S. today. All business 
ip fra. balanced in profit, and since that is 
Québer Bur present system millions of people are 
‘p ispoverished because of its collapse. . . . 
My primary objection to the author's 
is is that he wishes to make (perhaps 
sinowingly) scapegoats of the unem- 
yed and their families, to have them 
Ider the entire burden of a social ex- 
“af iment. Why make the innocent suffer 
. Birthe guilty? Why should those who had 
1, Mand in the depression be continuously 
red to take it on the chin? The major- 
of the unemployed are stalwart Ameri- 
citizens; why should they be treated 
acancerous growth — to be dissected 
Jostracized from their more fortunate 

























Don Rio VALLERO 
Senta Monica, Calif. 


Mit PRESS AT FLEMINGTON 


othe Editor: 

Permit me to congratulate you most 
ewtily on, and thank you for, your 
Editorial Foreword, “Hold, enough!” 
the March Forum. 

Though unable to express my senti- 
ats in the same splendid manner, I can 
ido applaud when I see or hear them 
pressed by someone else. 

Ihave been seething with indignation 
the Flemington Roman holiday and 
ght how much better they do these 
ngs in England. It would be well for 





ma ile Sam to emulate the legal dignity 
1¢... |i which John Bull would have con- 
. chat [feted the Lindbergh-Hauptmann case, 
jmecourt and in the press. . . . 
Kitty Marion 


rteous 1 New York, N. Y. 

of te | 

smart |fothe Editor: 

nomi- | 2 Leach’s editorial hits the spot. It’s 
that we (all of us or most of us) 
# spectacles out of sorry incidents. 

ml Wouldn’t blame the newspapers too 
mt for supplying the stuff. They must 
it 

H you want to blame something or 
body, blame journalists as a class, 
whole caboodle of us, for not making 
some things interesting. We could 
would. But it is hard to do, and it 
take several generations of better 
malists to do it. 

eare doing it a bit now, here and 
Note how science has been made 
— the best example. On political 
ling we are still in the same old 
Writing of politics as if it were a 


ore to } 
. and, 
rarvel- 
ne city 
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IRELAND on the road to Europe 


yve<~ tO MATTER what your travel whims may be, Ireland will satisfy them. 
p ¢ Take an equal part of history, mix generously with sporting events, 
An arg add glorious scenery, fun and adventure, and you have your Irish 
trip made to your choice. @ Indulge in a dozen and one kinds of sports— 
fishing, racing, hunting, shooting and golf, and see that great annual event 
the Royal Dublin Horse Show. @ History and beauty crowd you at every 
turn in all four provinces, Ulster, Munster, Leinster and Connaught. e 
Visit Youghal where Sir Walter Raleigh was Mayor; roam the Dun- 
cannon countryside rich in the traditions of the sainted Patrick and see 
his burial place at Downpatrick. e Glendalough, Parknasilla, Killarney, 
Portrush and the Glens of Antrim, each will reward you with glamour, 
dazzling villages, and hauntingly beautiful landscapes, all filled with 
open-hearted hospitality. e Direct steamship services to Cobh, Galway 


and Moville. @ For itineraries, literature, maps, etc. write Department P. 


T. R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
and GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS of Ireland 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York... or your own tourist agent 
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SPECIAL ‘1 OFFER 


NOW 


you'll surely want this 
LIVELY STUDY OF 


Contemporary 
Washington 


Its Departments — Personalities — Failures 


MONG liberal minded men of affairs THE 
Nation has a reputation for exposing 
cant facts omitted from most publications. 

ow Te Nation announces an important 
series of factual articles, engagingly written, 
giving a comprehensive survey of the depart- 
ments of government in Washi mn. It tells 
who dominates them, why they not always 


function for the social good, and it dares to 
trace the responsibility for most of the New 
Deal disap 
himself — 


ae to the Chief Executive 
t 


The Series Outlined 


The author of the series is Paul Ward, of the 
staff of the Baltimore Sun, Washington Bureau. 
The outline of his series which follows gives you 
an idea of his amazing honesty: 


story 

on under he Now, Deal sod eng Pathe President 
essrs en 

# Not Norman omas. Dissecting the 
New Deal's herve center, the White House, where 
“Yes, yes, go on" Means all things to all men. 


You'll read Ward On Washington in book a 
next fall — keep ahead of the times — read him 
in Taz Nation now! His articles appear every 
other week beginning March 28. 


17 Weeks for $1 


The regular price of Tue Nation is $5 a year. 
So that you may become better acquainted 
with America’s foremost liberal weekly we offer 
an In uctory Subscription of 17 weeks for 
only $1! Subscriptions begin with Ward’s first 
article so long as copies are available. 

Fill in the coupon below, attach 

a dollar bill, and mail it today! 


The 
Nation 


ORDER FORM 
Tas Nation 
20 Vesey Street, New York City 
Send me 17 weeks of Toe Nation beginning 


with Ward’s first article on Washington. I 
enclose $1. 
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game, a sport. On economics we still write 
pretty much for the financial man or the 
leading businessman and entirely too 
little for the little businessman who has 
five employees. 

It’s our fault — journalists’ fault. 

W. M. Kipiincer 
The Kiplinger Washington Agency ' 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Editor: 

. “Hold, enough!” Yes, enough, 
and more than enough! How long are the 
decent people of this land of ours going 
to endure such disgraceful spectacles as 
the Hauptmann trial? It is incredible 
that such mockery should have been made 
of so great a tragedy... . 

But one thing that was commented 
upon so much was the playing up of every 
insignificant character and scarcely ever 
the mention of that adorable curly-haired 
victim, Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr. 
He seemed to have been entirely forgot- 
ten, and the Hauptmann child held up to 
bait the sympathy of the world. . 

LucttLz Smita 

Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


To the Editor: 
Just a few days ago, I wrote you to 
discontinue my copies of THz Forum. . . . 
However, since receiving the March 
number, which is my last, I have changed 
my mind and am enclosing you my per- 
sonal check for $4 for another year’s sub- 
scription. Your editorial, “‘Hold, enough!” 
is a brave and powerful arraignment of the 
evils connected with the Hauptmann 
trial. There are throngs of individuals in 
the United States who concur with you in 
your position on this whole matter; I wish 
every one of them could read your edi- 
torial. 
Peter V. Rice 
Executive Vice-President 
Elberton Chamber of Commerce 
Elberton, Ga. 


HUMANITARIAN NOTE 


Many readers of Alice Curtice Moyer- 
Wing’s article, ‘“‘A Protest from the 
Humble,” which dealt with the drab lives of 
Ozark Mountain women, in the February 
issue, were considerably moved. A number 
of letters have been received at Tut Forum 
offices from persons wishing to direct 
baskets of food or packages of useful articles 
to these underprivileged citizens. All such 
inquiries are being forwarded to Mrs. 
Moyer-Wing, who knows her country 
intimately and can see that such well-meant 
efforts do not go astray. 

Housemother. 
.. Wicker. 
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Cover Charge 
THREE DOLLARS 


You Are Ynvited 


to the tenth birthday party of &% 


VirGINiA QuarTERLY Review. Agi 


the ‘‘cover charge’’ includes not oal 


their special all-Southern annivenay 
issue — see menu below — but te 
Vircinia Quarterty for the rest gf; 


calendar year. 
Denu 


THE PROFESSION OF LETTERS IN THE 
SOUTH, by Allen Tate 


THE GRAVE, by Katherine Anne Porter 


MODERN WITH A SOUTHERN ACCENT, 
by Jobn Crowe Ransom 


THE HORRIBLE SOUTH, by Gerald W. Jonm 
MISTER McGREGOR, by Andrew Nelson Lyth 
OLD CATAWBA, by Thomas Wolfe 


OLD WINE IN A NEW BOTTLE, 
by Jobn Donald Wade 


POETRY, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Alles 
Lawrence Lee, Lizette Woodworth Reese, Jon 
Peale Bishop, Ben Belitt, Katheryn Worth 


ENCAUSTICS FOR SOUTHERNERS, 
by Stark Young 


A MISERABLE OFFENDER, by Grace Lemphis 
HER OWN PEOPLE, by Robert Penn Waerrn 


THE MODERN SOUTHERN POET, 
by Cleanth Brooks, Jr. 


This issue is not typical in every re 
The regular issue draws its contributi 
from writers all over the world, from Ne 
Prize winners and unknown talented wi 
ers alike. The regular issue contains pf 
vocative articles on every conceiv 
theme. The regular issue contains bo 
reviews that have made of the Vinee 


| 


Quartsaty a high literary tribunal. Buti | 


is typical in giving a hearing to bothsi 
of all questions — and both sides must 
stated informatively and freshly. Thisis 
characteristic which Forum readers ki 
how to appreciate. 


THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW 
One West Range, University, Virginia 

Gentlemen: Please enter my name for 8 
subscription ($3.00) to the VIRGINIA QU 
TERLY, beginning with your special tenth 
sary number, and send me the bill. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H. 
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onany. 
Santa fe 


- AIR-CONDITIONED 
COMFORT—clean, cool, even- 
lemperatured car air, regardless 
0; eather outside — and 
LOW COST, will make a 
restern trip this summer, via 
Santa Fe, more desirable 
it has ever been. 


_All principal Santa Fe trains 
vill be air-conditioned through- | 
rail fares and sleeping car 

its the lowest in years. 
“With this cool economy en 
te, a perfect vacation can. 


e. developed to include one, ' 
or all, of these highlights: 


AMERICA’S EXPOSITION 
California, all things to all people, 
presents the California Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition at San Diego. 


A day or more’at Grand 
Canyon that will enrich. 
memories of a lifetime. There is 
awhole series of delightful Grand 
anyon stopovers via the Santa Fe. 


These Spanish -Indian 
i $ country motor explora- 
ns, roundabout cool Old Santa Fé, 
Mexico, have delighted Santa 

¢ patrons for years. 


There are over 50 fine 

ANCHES Dude RanchesintheSanta 
¢ Southwest, pictured, up-to-the- | 
inute, in an attractive new Dude, 
anch folder. sa 
Fyou would like the new Dude Ranch 
/ \ ’ folder, information on the Califor-' 
g nia Pacific Exposition; and other 
YY =helpful literature on the Santa 
Fe Southwest and California, 


' 


¥.J. BLACK, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines, 
WW Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Mail picture folders and fares 
from to. 
Name 
Address 


TOASTS 


PHILIP H. GADSDEN is a native of South 
Carolina and has been intimately con- 
nected with the development of the 
utility industries there, and later nation- 
ally, since 1900. 

JOHN T. FLYNN, @ Forum contributor 
for many years, is one of the best-known 
of American journalists who write on 
economic, particularly financial, subjects. 

MarRY O'NEILL, when she is not occu- 
pied with her duties as householder and 
parent, writes magazine articles on so- 
ciology and education. 

T. R. GLOVER is Public Orator at the 
University of Cambridge, in Great Britain. 

THOMAS ROURKE started writing on 
lonely days in South America, where he 
was a civil engineer. He has written a 
volume of short stories and two novels and 
is finishing another novel which Knopf 
will publish. At present he is living (along 
with his dog) aboard a thirty-eight-foot 
boat, in which he follows the warm weather 
along the Atlantic Coast. 

RALPH M. PEARSON, who teaches at the 
New School for Social Research, in New 
York City, attempts to give a background 
of critical understanding of art, in the be- 
lief that constructive action will follow 
naturally. 

LEONORA SPEYER had an early profes- 
sional career as a violinist, making her 
debut with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Since then she has published 
three volumes of verse, one of which, 
Fiddler's Farewell, won a Pulitzer Prize in 
1927. 

HENRY MORTON ROBINSON, formerly a 
student and teacher at Columbia Uni- 
versity, cut loose to become a free-lance 
writer. Besides his magazine work, he is 
the author of two volumes of poetry and a 
biography of Cortes. 

‘ROBERT F. WAGNER, a native of Ger- 
many who came to this country as a child, 
studied at City College in New York and 
at the New York Law School. He has 
served as Lieutenant Governor of New 
York State and as a justice of the State 
Supreme Court, and is now United States 
Senator. 

RUTH FRANCES WOODSMALL has been 
active for many years in the foreign work 
of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and was recently made general 
secretary of the World Y. W. C. A. or- 
ganization. Her article is based on obser- 
vations she made in Germany last summer. 

MATHILDE POTTER, besides being some- 
thing of a traveler, is an artist of standing 
and prominent in social work in California. 

MARJORIE DOBBINS KERN is a familiar 
writer for the house and garden magazines. 

ALDousS HUXLEY, of the British Hux- 
leys distinguished in science and letters, is 
the author of Point Counterpoint. 

HARRY SODERMAN is head of the Police 
Science School at the Law University in 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
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Tue Bell System furnishes a nation- 
wide telephone service to a great and 
populous country—a service used for 
59,000,000 talks a day. Telephone 
conversations per capita in this coun- 
try are more than nine times as many 
as in Europe. 

It takes 275,000 trained people to 
build and operate the switchboards, 
wires, cables, and other apparatus 
that make this service possible. It 
has taken the savings of 850,000 
people to pay for the plant and 
equipment of the Bell System. Six 
hundred and seventy-five thousand 


OWN OR OPERAT 
THE 


own stock in the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and 
in many instances other Bell secur- 
ities. Another 175,000 own Bell Sys- 
tem bonds or stock in the operating 
telephone companies. This invested 
money is the result of work and 
thrift. Noother business organization 
is so widely owned by so many people. 

It is owned by the people, and it 
is run by wage-earning men and 
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women. Their incentive is pride! 
performance; in doing a good } 
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come recognition and promotion. 

Since its beginning more than 
years ago, the Bell System has™ 
dered a constantly improving # 
vice more and more indispensi™ 
Usefulness to the public is thea 
tive that keeps the telephone §—— 
ness going. In the true sense off 


ne ‘ ‘ae THE 
word, this is a democracy in busily is, 


More than half the stockholders of the American Telephom 
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Telegraph Company, the parent company in the Bell Sys 
are women. Nobody owns as much as one per cent of the ™@ Mm 
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HENRY GODDARD LEACH, Editor 
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EDUCATION AND OUR SOCIETY . 
DEBATE 


| SALVATION BY MURDER 
| Harry Soderman 


| BANKING FOR THE LITTLE MAN 
Bertram B. Fowler 








R AT 


m Dewey and Tyler Dennett 


That our system of education (not 
really a system but a patchwork) is 
a drag upon society, because it does | 
not prepare the individual for the 
problems he must face, is John 
Dewey’s thesis. Dr. Dennett charges, 
in reply, that Mr. Dewey puts the 
cart before the horse. Education 
cannot lead, he says; it can only 
accompany. This is a fresh, illumi- 
nating verbal battle between a dean | 
of American philosophy and educa- 
tion and one of its younger and | 
most brilliant men of letters. 





A religious procession in Sara- | 
gossa. White-garbed priests, carry- 

ing crucifixes, choir boys with 

candles, altar boys swinging censers 

move slowly past throngs of the | 
pious. A hand reaches from a win- 
dow, a black object hurtles to the | 
street, and in a moment the Arch- 
bishop and his entourage are scat- 
tered in a bloody shambles over the | 
pavement. Thus foully began the 
careers of Pedro Sarosi and José 
Ortega as practicing anarchists. Mr. 
Soderman tells an interesting story | 
of their peculiar lives. | 


“Credit” is a word with a tangible 
meaning, as a rule, for only privi- 
leged members of society. For mil- 
lions of wage earners, “credit”’ and 
the institutions which extend it, 
banks, are veiled in sancrosanct and 
distant mystery. Installment buy- 
ing, which extracts a heavy pre- 
mium, has been their only means of 
obtaining it. But a socially minded 
German, nearly a century ago, de- 
cided that credit was actually no 
more sacrosanct than any com- 
modity, and out of that conception 
has grown the credit-union move- 
ment. It is a simple plan, and it is 


















) TEMSEWED QUAKER | 
Della T. Lutes MUSIC IN THE MAKING 


“Children of today seem not to suf- | James L. Mursell 


breaking the grip of the money- 
lender on the wage earner. 










; pride i fer from many of the ailments to | What were the great composers up | OTHER FEATURES 
call which tender flesh was considered to when they made music? Why did | Mary M. Colum, writing on con- 
8 the legitimate heir when I was | they make it, and how? And what | temporary American poetry; Madame 
notion. young,” says Mrs. Lutes, and with | were they trying to say? Ask these | Chiang Kai-Shek’s interpretation of 
e than the “mis’ries” of a bygone day have questions of a music student or | the New Life movement in modern 
gone too the fascinating cures — critic, and he is likely to begin a China; Theodore Maynard, in an 
n has dried puffballs for bleeding, baked | dissertation on philosophical aes- | arraignment of the Protestant 
oving # pork-and-onion poultices for colds, thetics. Mr. Mursell tries to shed | churches for substituting sentiment 
t soiled-stocking bandages for sore some light on them in terms with | for faith; J. Lionberger Davis, who 
spea throats, and, crowning achievement, | meaning for those less-well-versed | pleads for some human values in our 
is thet Black Jule’s Stewed Quaker. | in the technique of the art. financial system. 
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S /* THE BOOK PARADE 


BY EDITH H. WALTON 




















SIESTA 


On the basis of this absorbing novel, 
laid in a modern Alabama city, 
Howard Mumford Jones in the Satur- 
day Review makes a ‘‘personal nomi- 
nation of Mr. Fleming for the most 
interesting Southern novelist before 
the public.” $2.50 


Mabel Dodge Luhan’s 
WINTER 
IN TAOS 


“A colorful and lively picture of the 
little town of Taos, of the country sur- 
rounding, of the customs and amuse- 
ments of Indians and Spaniards and 
whites. Pigeons, cats, dogs and horses 
all become characters. Even flowers, 
dishes, and perfume bottles come 
alive.’—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

Ill., $2.75 


THE NATURE OF CAPITALIST CRISIS, by 
John Strachey (Covici, Friede, $3.00). 
Unlike The Coming Struggle for Power, 
this book does not deal with such familiar 
concepts as Fascism, imperialism, free 
trade, and the like — or at least it deals 
with them only incidentally. A purely 
economic rather than a political analysis, 
it is tougher reading altogether though 
no less rewarding. Mr. Strachey begins by 
examining the theories of capitalist 
economists concerning the occurrence of 
crises, demonstrates that neither the 
orthodox school nor such aberrationists 
as Major Douglas can offer any real ex- 
planation of these cataclysmic disorders, 
and takes the position that only Karl 
Marx has beenable to explain the business 
cycle in terms which mean anything for 
the future. The Marxian viewpoint, of 
course, is that periodic crises are insep- 
arably a consequence of capitalism itself 
and that these crises will grow worse and 
worse as the rate of profit continues to fall 
and the system to decay. Why this should 
be so is the burden of Mr. Strachey’s ex- 
position, which leans heavily on the labor 


play, never took the theater serious) 
enough, never became the really 
actor he might so readily have been, h 
telling this tale of her charming, trag, 
playboy father, Daphne du Manre 
subordinates herself so completely thy 
she might as well be writing one of he 
own novels. She is never “I”’ but rather, 
detached observer who happened to knoy 
Gerald from the inside and who reves 
his contradictory character with flaws 
sympathy and skill. 
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IN TIME OF PEACE, by Thomas Boy 
(Minton, Balch, $2.50). Written just be. 
fore his recent death, the title of Mr 
Boyd’s novel is astringently ironical, 
Hicks, the hero of that excellent war book, 
Through the Wheat, finds, after passiy 
through a typical experience of the ’twe. 
ties, that peace can be as cruel and mu. 
derous as ever the war was and that fe 
the underdog everywhere the fight is not 
over. A stubborn, honest-minded, rathe 
inarticulate man, Hicks marries durig 
the early postwar depression days, finds 
an ill-paying newspaper job, and hass 
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Doran’s theory of value and the Marxian analysis | desperate struggle to stretch out his me- 
ed of capitalism’s dilemma. The choice, says | ger budget. With the boom, however, k 
publishing Mr. Strachey, lies squarely between | and Patsy strike solid ground, and, thou 


Communism and a reversion to barbar- 
ism. There is no easy, middle-of-the-road 
solution, such as a planned economy with 
high wages the rule. Such a system would, 
it is true, provide for adequate consump- 
tion, but it would destroy the possibility 
of profit and so the system itself. To say 
that John Strachey is brilliantly persua- 
sive is, by this time, platitudinous. 


Hicks remains a little skeptical of ther 
comparative affluence, he is swept up inte 
the feverish currents of the jazz age. Tha 
comes the depression, destroying all ther 
precarious gains, and Hicks’ latent sym 
pathies are finally crystallized in the dire 
tion of radicalism. In Time of Peace w 
some excellent material in it, as wells 
some shoddy and poorly executed 
tions, but it is by no means so good a bot 
as Through the Wheat and as a revolutio- 
ary novel it is a little fumbling a 
unsatisfactory. 







memoirs 


CHRONICLES 
of BARABBAS 


Mr. Doran's record of 50 years of pub- 
lishing, in which stories of notable 
American and English writers—Wells, 
Maugham, Bennett, Irvin Cobb, E. V. 
Lucas, Mary Roberts Rinehart, and 
scores of others—and the atmosphere 
of the world where books are made, 
combine in a fascinating volume. 

Ill., $3.50 


The Reign of 


GEORGE V 
D. C. Somervell 


A chronicle of England since 1910, a 
vivid story of the vast changes and 
complex national and world events 
that a restless quarter-century has wit- 
nessed. “An open-minded, intelligent 
and careful history of recent times.” — 
William Soskin. 553 pages, $3.00 
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GERALD: A PORTRAIT, by Daphne du 
Maurier (Doubleday, Doran, $3.00). That 
his own daughter should have written 
this biography of Sir Gerald du Maurier 
is something of a special miracle. Moving, 
tender, yet ruthlessly clear-sighted, it is 
the story of an adult Peter Pan who never 
grew up and suffered for it. Back in the 
days when his father had not yet pub- 
lished Trilby or Peter Ibbetson, Gerald 
was the spoiled, petted youngest of a 
completely enchanting family. He never 
recovered from that spoiling — not even 
when he developed into one of England’s 
most famous actors — and all his life he 
was haunted by the same moodiness, 
boredom, and restlessness which, to a 
lesser degree, George du Maurier had 
known. Success came too easily to Gerald; 
he was the perfect Captain Hook, the 
perfect Raffles, the perfect suave hero of 
countless drawing-room comedies; but 
he never gave his brilliant talents full 








LEOPOLD THE UNLOvED, by Ludw 
Bauer (Little, Brown, $3.50). Exciting 
a story and valuable for its revelation d 
nineteenth-century ethics, Leopold 
Unloved comes close to being a model 
ography. His contemporaries, shocked 
his open licentiousness and his ruthles 
will to power, regarded Leopold Il 

Belgium as a kind of cruel monster. Th 
did not realize that he was completely 
product of his age, sharing its hypoc 

and its terrific lust for money. Leo 
who never even visited the Congo 
State, grabbed it skillfully for his # 
profit, by the only method open to 
He countenanced the appalling 
atrocities because his first motive was 
extract wealth from Africa — not bece®® 
he was innately bloodthirsty. He chea® 
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HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 
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THE BOOK PARADE 
ee 
wd deceived Belgium, which reluctantly 
wok over the Congo after he had milked 
itdry, but in the end Belgium benefited 
fom her monarch’s grandiose schemes. 
jp addition to his masterly account of 
[eopold’s Congo adventure, Herr Bauer 
describes the rise of the talented Coburgs, 
the wily diplomacy of Leopold I, the 
tragic marital difficulties of the second 
[eopold’s daughters. With just the proper 
mixture of wit, irony, and understand- 
ing he tells magnificently this story of a 
king who was wicked, perhaps, but great. 















































gesta, by Berry Fleming (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.50). In this story of a typical 
gall city of the lotus-eating South, Mr. 
Feming concentrates on atmosphere 
rather than individual destiny. During 
me sultry, breathless summer in George- 
town, Alabama, several dozen characters 
struggle feebly against climate, heredity, 
wd Southern languor but remain condi- 
tioned by the environment of which they 
aeso completely a part. It happens to be 
ssummer when several Northerners and 
.B eturned natives act as a catalytic agent 
in the social life of the town. The dramas 
vhich they bring about are subtly inter- 
voven into Mr. Fleming’s pattern, but it 
is the city itself, with its old houses, its 
Negro population, its preoccupation with 
the price of cotton which gives the book 
is significance. As charmingly written 
wut far more substantial than any of 
Bery Fleming’s previous novels, this 
prtrait of a Southern Main Street is 
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pt up inte gauinely excellent. 

age. Thea 

rg all ther TEN THOUSAND PUBLIC ENEMIES, by 
tent sym- ff Courtney Ryley Cooper (Little, Brown, 






$8.00). Although this is essentially the story 
d that body of desperate criminals from 
those ranks emerge from time to time the 
(apones, the Frank Nashes, the Harvey 
laileys, the “Pretty Boy” Floyds, the 
Dilingers, and the “‘ Baby Face” Nelsons 
dtabloid fame, it is, in a larger and more 
tagic sense, an exposé of the greatest 
Miblic Enemy Number One of them all — 
it Public Apathy. If you are shocked by Mr. 
Cooper’s revelations of connivance be- 
ten gangsters and politicians, of the 

wtenness of our prison system, of the in- 
of our criminal laws, of the im- 
potence of our courts, of the miserable 
tbbiness of our parole system, you have 
aly yourself and your fellow citizens on 
aster. The Weside of law and order to blame for it. 
Theone bright part in this appalling melo- 
jog “ma is that played by the Division of 
vestigation of the United States Depart- 
gat of Justice, which is working heroi- 
ply to combat crime itself and the con- 
that make crime possible. 
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tive was #9 SENT FoRTH A RAVEN, by Elizabeth 
not bec v2 Roberts (Viking, $2.50). Astrange, 
He cheates§™test eerie sort of book, upon which Miss 
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4 A rich story of New England life, drawn with the 
same skill, the same insight, the same healthy, sane 
| virility which made As The Earth Turns so notably 
‘in | different from the usual fiction. 
a 


“Birth, marriage, death and all that lies between is told 
| here as it might be in the yellowing pages of a family 
Bible!” — Harry Hansen. $2.50 











by Rachel Feld 


A NOVEL OF UNIVERSAL APPEAL 


TIME OUT OF MIND 


A genuinely gripping story of Maine; as fine in literary workman- 
ship as it is unusual in story-appeal. In the epic of a great ship- 
building family and community, Miss Field pictures the passing of 
a national era. 



















“Pages eloquent with the poetry of the pine woods, resoundin 
with the ring of axes and hammers!” — William Soskin. $2.5 


by Slizabeth Aprigge 


CASTLE IN 
ANDALUSIA 


A romance of modern Spain. 
“It has depth, color, rich- 
ness: a real love story.” — 


N. Y. Her. Trib. $2.50 


by A 6. Bates 


IMPORTANT NON-FICTION 


GOD’S SOLDIER 
St. John Ervine 


A fascinating biography of 
Gen. William iecek ounder 
of the Salvation Army. 

(2 vols.) $7.50 


NEW MINDS 


THE POACHER FOR OLD 
meee eet Esme Wingfield-Stratford 


The art and science of train- 
ing the mind as athletes train 
the body, outlined by an 
expert. $3.00 


ing. The veriest flick of cir- 
cumstance is given impor- 
tance.” — N. Y. Sun. $2.50 


by Fished Colman 


DON’T YOU WEEP, 
DON’T YOU MOAN 


Glamorous in color, stark in 
realism, this story of the real 
Southern negro has aroused 
intense interest among 
critics. $2.50 


THINGS TO 
LIVE FOR 
Francis Stuart 


“A remarkable and excitin 
book! A self-revealing recor 
which cuts below life’s sur- 
face.” — N. Y. Times. $2.50 


The Macmillan Co. :ie.. New York 






Cv] 

The most enthusiastically 
acclaimed American novel in 
many years, and a national 
best-seller overnight 


Of Time and 
the River 


the new novel by 


Thomas Wolfe 


author of ‘Look Homeward, 
Angel’”’ 


**One of the best novels 
ever produced in Amer- 
ica, one of the three or 
four most original 
books produced in the 
last decade or so, and 
the most successful at- 
tempt since Joyce and 
Proust to instill new 
blood and life into that 
withered literary form, the novel. 
... The best I can do is to advise 
my readers to read it. It is one of 
those books that open new win- 
dows to the mind.”’ 


MARY COLUM in The Forum 
Fifth Large Printing $3.00 


R. E. Lee (Vols. 3 and 4) 


by D.S. Freeman 


Completing the great American 
biography. ‘‘A complete portrait 
—solid, vivid, authoritative and 
compelling.” 
—New York Herald Tribune 
(Vols. 3 and 4, profusely illus- 


+ 





trated, each $3.75; the two 
volumes, boxed, $7.50) 


Marlborough 


His Life and Times: (Vols. 3&4) 


by Winston S. 
Churchill 


The career of the first Duke of 
Marlborough is here carried to his 
triumph at the battle of Blen- 
heim. A magnificent portrait of a 
man and his times. 

The two volumes, boxed, $6.00 


Pilgrims of the 
Wild »y Grey Owl 


The story of one man’s brave fight 
to save his beloved forests and 
wild life from their ravishers. Ex- 
citing, humorous, and filled with 
woodland lore. Illustrated. $3.50 


THE BOOK PARADE 


Roberts has lavished the full resources of 
her rich, poetic prose, He Sent Forth a 
Raven seems to belong to another world 
than the one which most of us inhabit. Its 
scene is Kentucky; its leading character 
an eccentric landowner named Stoner 
Drake, who vows, after his wife’s death, 
never to set foot on God’s earth again. 
With him live his daughter and his grand- 
daughter, both of whom are to some ex- 
tent victimized by his daemonic obses- 
sions, and his perpetual guests are two 
half-crazed rustics given to talking in- 
terminably about man’s destiny and the 
cosmos. The book has moments of great 
beauty, but its vague mysticism, its gen- 
eral cloudiness are a little difficult to cope 
with. However much one admires its 
artistry, one could wish that Miss Roberts 
might return to the clarity and human 
warmth of The Time of Man. 


SPANISH RAGGLE-TAGGLE, by Walter 
Starkie (Dutton, $3.50). Proof that the 
romance and high adventure of the Middle 
Ages still linger on, even in these dark 
years of turmoil and uncertainty, is to be 
found between the covers of this com- 
pletely charming book. Wearied by his 
duties as Professor of Spanish in Dublin 
University, Dr. Starkie set out one summer 
day to travel on foot through Northern 
Spain to Madrid. With him he carried only 
a rucksack and a fiddle, for it was his 
intention to earn his way as a wandering 
minstrel. Far more valuable equipment, 
however, was his fervent Irish love of wild 
and primitive music, his Borrowesque 
ability to befriend and understand the 
Spanish gypsies, and his happy-go-lucky 
way of making the best of weird situa- 
tions. His account of what befell him on 
his journey is in every sense of the word 
that pleasant discovery —a travel book 
well off the beaten path. 


TIME OUT OF MIND, by Rachel Field 
(Macmillan, $2.50). Maine is the scene of 
this story of a great shipping family which 
met with disaster when steam supplanted 
sails. The Fortunes were proud, wealthy, 
difficult people, with a fine tradition be- 
hind them and no capacity for adjust- 
ment. One sees them through the eyes of a 
country girl, Kate Fernald, whose mother 
was the old Major’s housekeeper and 
whose destiny was painfully and intimately 
entwined with their own. Miss Field 


tWhat Next 


THESE 
HURRYING YEARS 
By Gerald Heard 


“One of the most illuminating 
suggestive and dynamic volumes 
that I have read within the last 
twenty years.” — Harold Nicolson, 


$3.00 
THE TREATY OF 
VERSAILLES 
AND AFTER 


Germany is arming. What next? A 
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que ISLANDMAN, by Témas O Crohan 
(Scribner, $2.50). The Great Blasket, that 
gid, sea-swept island off the southern- 
most coast of Ireland, is the scene of this 
gitobiography, as it was of Twenty Years 
AGrowing. Tomas O Crohan, however, 
yas born in 1856, so that his picture of 
idand ways antedates Maurice O’Sulli- 
yan’s and goes back to a period when life 
m the Great Blasket was even stranger 
and more primitive. His narrative, written 
with complete simplicity and a delightful 
dry humor, has less literary quality than 
(Sullivan’s but is perhaps closer to ordi- 


tea was unknown, animals were quartered 
with the family, and schooling was ir- 
regular; with a fine zest he recalls his ex- 
pits as a fisherman, his perilous hunting 
d seals, the wrecks which piled up on the 
Blasket Coast and for a time enriched the 
natives with strange plunder. He tells also 
d weddings, feasts, drunken brawls, and 
those frequent expeditions to the main- 
land which enliven the islanders’ days. 
htisa fortunate thing that a record of this 
vanishing peasant existence should be pre- 


Flower, who translated O Crohan’s book 
fom the Irish and prefaces it with an 
arellent foreword. 
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Francisco with eyes as fresh as a child’s 
ada mind wonderfully fertile for receiv- 
ig new impressions. His odyssey is a 
of poetic fairy tale, in the course of 
= John vagabonds across the conti- 
studies art in New York, eventually 
a prize fighter, and everywhere 
his knowledge of the color, tempo, 
strange, dizzy beauty of American 
and American life. The book has 
and an abundance of excellent 
concerning art and men’s dreams, 
tat Mr. Paul tends to be too lush, too 
@uberant. For all its pyrotechnic bril- 
lance, his novel is longer than it should 
beand often sadly overwritten. 
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with modern surgery. In the ‘seventies, 
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Medical School and when he was an in- 
time, or “house pup,” at the Massachu- 
sts General Hospital, the distinguished 

under whom he studied were in- 

to be skeptical of Lister’s newly 
feovered method of “antiseptic sur- 
y,” and Pasteur and Koch were un- 
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known. These Memoirs convey, more 
|convincingly than any well-ordered and 


scholarly history, the enormous worth of 
their discoveries to mankind in its struggle 
against disease, for here is the personal 
account of a gallant leader in a small sec- 
tor of that struggle — the State of Ver- 
mont — an account rich with the wit 
and sympathy and sturdy philosophy of a 
professor of surgery who never allowed 
himself to feel superior to the duties of a 
country doctor. 
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Walker (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). The 
three world’s fair celebrations of 1876, 
1893, and 1933 are the focal points of this 
leisurely and colorful novel. Julia Hauser, 


| a heroine who is both charming and intel- 
| ligent, went to the Philadelphia Centen- 
| nial on her honeymoon, caught a glimpse 


of wider horizons, and thereafter was op- 
pressed by the cramped life which she was 


obliged to lead in a new, raw Nebraska 
| town. By dint of prodigious efforts she 
| managed to transplant her husband and 


| children to Chicago. Miss Walker’s novel is 
grved, and a debt is due to Dr. Robin | 


saturated with period color which is nei- 
ther forced nor obtrusive; she has a good 
story to tell and she tells it with vigor and 
a warm, homely charm. 
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leen Moore Knight (Doubleday, Doran, 
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| genious plot give this detective story its 
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through Exercise 


HEN boys and girls play hard they use 

practically every muscle in their bodies. 
They run, jump, bend, twist and turn. It is 
the exercise they need to strengthen their 
muscles, straighten their backs, deepen their 
chests and square their shoulders. 


Youngsters who are taught, as a part of 
their physical education, the other hygienic 
habits that have to do with posture, diet, 
cleanliness, fresh air and sleep, are bound to 
build stronger, healthier bodies. The pleasure 
found in exercise and in the skill acquired 
in those early years should encourage these 
boys and girls, when they are grown up, to 
continue their physical activity. 


Fathers and mothers can learn from their 
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circulation, to preserve a correct posture 
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booklet prepared by the Metropolitan’s 
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